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RESUMPTION. 

In this number the reader will find the usual rou- 
tine of the Journal’s contents resumed,—the long of- 
ficial and other documents which occupied so much 
space, for the past two months, being now all out of 
the way. Our friends, therefore, in the different coun- 
ties, will confer a favor, by forwarding the usual 
supply of original communications on practical and | 
local subjects ; and couaty superintendents will es- 
pecially oblige us by sending, for the column of 
Pennsylvania events, those brief notices of local 
educational occurrences, which are always so wel- 
come both to ourselves and our readers. 


ae t~ 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

We see indications in several directions of the 
formation of Libraries,—both for district and single 
school use, under the Act on the subject passed last 
year. it will oblige us as wellas promote the suc- 
cess of this desirable measure, if teachers and oth- 
ers cognizant of these movements, will let us have | 
an account of them, for the informaticn of the read- 


ers of the Journal. 
><. 


SOUTH WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 
From 4 circular, jast received, we learn that the 
authorities and friends of this promising institution 
are making an earnest effort to give it a firm and 
prominent position. Not ouly has an act of incor- 
poration been secured and a considerable amount of 
funds obtained, but the institution itself, as an actual 


school fur Teachers, will go into full operation, in 


temporary buildings at California, on the 12th day 
of April. This Normal District (the Tenth) em- 
braces the counties of Washington, Greene, Fay- 
ette and Somerset; and the poiat chosen for the 
school is suffi dently centraland accessible to ac- 


commodate every portion of it The counties also 


embrace some of the most well-awakened school 


districts in the State. All that is esary to suc- 
cesss is energy and persistence on the part of the 


friends of the enterprize. 


<> @- 
DISTRICI INSTI? UTES 

We continue to receive testimonials from different 
parts of the State, of the s sful working of the 
District Institute law. The counties of Dauphin, 
Westmoreland and Washington »w occur to US, as 
being decisively in their favor. Wename these on- 
| ly because we are in possession of very recent tes- 
Nmony from them on this poin Many others might 
be added tw the list. In shert, whereever there is 
a well qualified and bard wor ¢ County Superin- 
tendent, backed up by a number of zealous, com- 
petent Teachers, scattered through districts, 
—there will be found successful District Institutes, 
and a desire for the continuance of thelaw. Where 
either or both are absent, of course, the law is un- 
| popular and the Institute la shes. We hope this 
important addition to the working machiaery of the 
system may be permitted to wear itself into smooth 
and general action. Like every other part of the 
system it drags somewhat heavily at first. But to 
repeal it on that account, would justify the repeal of 
the Common School itself; for even yet that com- 


mon school meets with op; some places. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

The season has arrived when the planting of shade 
trees aud ornamental shr and the general 
improvement of school gr ls, will claim the at- 
tention of Directors, Teachers and Pupils. It is 


> overlooked. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, in most of the 
rural distr enerally about closing 
or have closed, when the proper time has arrived 

' 


hoped that the matter will not 


ists, the schools are g 
for attending to this important school duty. Few 
Teachers possess enough of that broad spirit of 
beneficence and that generosity of taste which are 
necessary to induce any one to plant a tree, set out 
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ing is said to hav grand success. 


WerstMorELAND: The Sewickley Academy, near Pleas- 
ant Unity in thiscounty, will commence the 12th annual 
session on the 19th of April, A. B. Glenn, Principal. In 
addition tothe usual Academic Course, special attention 
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tendent Baldridge fora High School. A State Normal 
School is to be established at Emporia, of which L. B. Kel- 
logg, of the Illinois State Normal School, is to be princi 
pal. 

MaryY.Lanp: While not a few amongst us are holding 
back from sustaining the attempt to establish Normal schools 
in portions of the State that cryingly need them, and some 
so called teachers are deerying the severity of the law which 
paysthem for attending the District Institutes, for their 
own improvement,—it is at the same time rather humiliating 
and mortifying to see the editor of the Maryland School 
Journal hold up to his readers, these very points as the 
brightest and most successful in our State system; and 
therein he is right, notwithstanding the back-water which 
the wheel of the educational mill is still forced to wade 
through and overcome. Truly, ‘‘ the prophet’’ must look 
abroad for whatever of honor his own generation will award. 

New York: The Feb. No. of the Teacher 
half a dozen of geod county Institutes. At one of them 
the commissioners offered « prize for spelling ; one hundred 
words were given out of which the winner missed but one,— 
the average for prizes being thirty. 


tells of some 


Ou10: The common schools of Cincinnati are represent- 
ed, by the Editor of the Ed. Monthly (who has the best 
means of knowing,) to be in a most satisfactory state 
** We doubt,”’ he says, ‘‘ whether there is another city in the 
west, that has taken, in school instruction, as many steps 
in the right direction during the past four years, as Cincin- 
nati.’’ Drawing has recently been introduced into all the 
schools. The whole number of pupils is 23,518; of whom 
20,904 are in the lower schools, with an average attendance 
of 92,1, and an average age 8,5; in the Intermediate, 
there are 1, 199, with an average attendance of 94. 8, and 
average age of 13.3; and inthe High Schools, there are 
415 pupils, with an average attendance of 97. 6, and an 
average age of 15. 5. If these results are fairly calculated, 
we doubt whether there is any city in the Union, which can 
show a better average of attendance, especially in the lower 
schools. 

Ruopeg Istanp: The 2ist annual meeting of the R. I 
Institute of Instruction was held at Providence on the 27th 
and 28th of January. At the same time and place an organ- 
ization of School Superintendents and other officers was ef. 
fected, by the agency of Dr. Chapin, the State Commission- | 


er. Duringthe Institute meetings,—which were largely | 
attended,—papers were read:—on ‘‘the duty of the 
Teacher to himself,’’ by Prof. V. Eastman; on ‘the En- 


glish Language,”’ by Dr. Crane; on ‘How to make the 
most of man,’’ by Rev. E. B. Webb; on ‘Child culture, 
by the methods of Object Teaching,’’ by E. A. Sheldon, of 
Oswego, N. Y.; andon ‘‘ History,’’ by Dr. Sears, President 
of Brown University. 

Wiscorsin: State Superintendent Pickard’s annual re- | 
port for the pact year, takes ground in favor of the Town- 
ship, instead of the present single school district system of 
school organization and government; and it very properly 
again protests against having the Teachers of the State 
prepared in a subordinate department of a college or other 
literary or scientific institution. He strongly urges the es- 
tablishment of independent normal schools. 


; 
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' gravitation, & 


Meruops or Instruction ; Or that part of the Philosophy 
of Education, which treats of the nature of the several 
branches of knowledge and the method of teaching them. 
By James P. Wickersham, A.M., principal of the State | 
Normal School of the 2nd District, and author of School | 
Economy. 1 vol. 12mo. In press and to be published at an 
early day, by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 

We rejoice to see announced the speedy appearance of 
another work by the author of ‘School Economy,” which 
has done so much towards systematizing the science of edu- 
cation. The one next to be presented,—relating as it does 
exclusively to the work of the Teacher,—will be looked for 
with impatience by the profession; and we venture to pre- 
dict that it will meet all just expectations. 


The following 


titles of the chapters and sub-divisions of the subjects will | 
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afford an orderly view of the plan and contents of the book. 

Intropuction: Teachers Require Special Preparation— 
Conditioning Principles.—1. Principles derived from the 
Nature of Man; 2. Principles derived from the Nature of 
3. The Classi- 
fication of Knowledge; 4. The Genesis of Knowledge; 5 
The Order of Study. 


Knowledge. Building the Foundation: 


Cuapter I. Instruction in the Elements Knowledge 
1. Informal Instruction in the Elements of Knowledge; 2. 
Formal Instruction in the Elements of Knowledge. Cuar. 
i. in our 


Mother Tongue—The Alphabet, Pronunciation, Orthogra- 


Instruction in Language: 1. Instruction 
phy, Reading, Lexicology, Grammar, Rhetoric, Philology, 
Composition. 2. Instruction in the Dead Languages; 3. 
Cuap. III. 
Mathematics— 
Cuoap. IV 


1. Instruction in 


Instruction in the Living Foreign Languages. 
Instruction in the Formal Sciences: 1. 


9 
&- 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry ; Logic. 
Instruction in the Empirical Sciences : 
} 

the Empirical Sciences in General; 2. Instruction in Geo- 

graphy. Cuap. V. Instruction in the Rational Sciences. 

Cuap. VI. Jnustruction in the Historical Scienees : 1. The 

Facts of History ; 2. The Philosophy of History. Cuar. VII. 

Instruction in the Arts: 1. The School Arts—Writing, 

Drawing, Vocal Music; 2. The Arts in General—The Em- 

pirical or Useful Arts—The Rational or Fine Arts. 

Tue CorreELATION AND CONSERVATION oF Forces. A 
series of Expositions, by Prof Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, Dr. 
Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig and Dr. Carpenter,— 
With an Introduction and brief Biographical Notices of 
the chief promoters of the new view. By Ed. L. Youmans, 
M. D., with a full Index. 438 pages 12mo. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1865. 

For those who have the time for such studies, and a suf- 
ficient basis in the old system to comprehend the one by 
which the leaders in science desire to supplant the old doc- 
trines,—here is a work, which, in comparatively small com- 
pass, will present the extreme conclusions of the leaders ; 
and the compiler has done well thus to collate and present 
the essays thus brought together. His own Introduction 
and explanation of the whole, is not the least valuable por- 


| tion of the work,—especially that which so well prresents 
| the relation to it of its early American pioneer, Benjamin 
| Thompson, generally called,Count Rumford. Cold was once 


thought to be an actual existing principle, like its opposite 
heat ; then cold was determined to be but the absence of 
Now the ma- 
teriality of the heat is strongly denied. The heavenly 
bodies were at first thought to be supported by crystalline 


heat, and coloric or heat to be matter. 


| spheres and carried round in their courses by a huge species 


of wheel-work ; ther came the hypothesis, by Des Cortes, 
of etherial currents, and finally the Newtonian doctrine of 
Now something even less material than 
this law or force of matter is about to be substituted ; 
and so of the rest, all through the bounds of science. For 
ourselves we have neither the time nor the scope of read- 
ing sufficient to discuss this subject, even briefly, before the 
reader ; but commending to him the wisdom of reading all 
he has time for, on such subjects, yet of judging for himself, 
we would add the remark, that it is no little surprising 


| thet materialists in religion should reason themselves into 


immaterialism in philosophy ; and that we may possibly 
be only on the eve of completing the cycle of hypotheses 
which shall again land us in Berkleyan denial of the exis- 
tence of all matter, but with a less praiseworthy object in 
view than that of the worthy bishop of Cologne. The result 
may be as fruitful of skepticism 2s was his probably well 





book 
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its 


meant but unfortunate denial of the existence of an exter- 

nal world. For such, however, as have leisure and taste 

and preparation for such studies, we know of no more suit- 
able work than this. It is the new system, in the writings 
of its ablest advocates and cxpounders. 

CoRNELL’sS OuTLINE Maps; 
Co., New York; and sold by S. Bigelow, General Agent. 
This superior series is meeting with almost unexampled 

success, especially in the western portion of the State. The 

unequalified certificates in its favor, by County Superin- 
tendents and others who are fully competent to form cor- 
rect opinions, are, we learn, justified by the practical experi- 
ence of the teachers in the schools. See advertisement on 
the inside of the front cover of this number of the Journal. 


Tue CuLtrure or THE OBSERVING FACULTIES, in the Fam- 
ily and in the school, or, Things about Home, and How to 
make them Instructive to the Young, By Warren Bur- 
ron ; Auther of ‘‘ the District School as it was,’’ ‘‘ Helps 
to Education’’ &c. 170 pages 18mo. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1865. 

This is a delightful book, in size, tint, subject, method 
and style. Nowthat Object Teaching is generally taking 
its legitimate place in the schools as a reformed method of 
instruction, and not as a new or exclusive system of Educa- 
tton,—here is just the book of instructive hints for the 


Teacher. Noone one can read it without pleasure, or can 


Counties. 


Published by D. Appleton & | 


have read it without advantage—to his family if a parent, | 


or his school if a Teacher. It isa book for the times.— 


We will not forestall the reader’s pleasure even by a list of | 


contents, or any further description. 


Offirial. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 
HarrisrurG, March, 1864. § 





W. W. Brown has been appointed Superintendent of Mc- | 


Kean County, in the place of Charles Cornforth, resigned. 


Christian V. Gandy has been appointed Superintendent | 


of Union County, in place of John A. Owens resigned. 


The salaries of the following County Superintendents | 


have been increased since the first of January: 
Thos. Hollahan of Centre County, from $600 to $800. 


Chester, 

‘¢ 
“ 
ec 

| Clarion, 

| Columbia, 

| Crawford, 

| Cumberland, 
“ 
“ 

Rauphin, 

| Delaware, 
ee 

} 
os 
i 

Erie, 

| Fayette, 

| Franklin 

| ia) 


} Juniata, 
| Lancaster, 


Wm. Butler of Montour County, from $500 to 3.700. 
il 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1865 
Counties. Distriets. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Straban, Philip Donohue, $163 41 | 
Allegheny, Allegheny City, Wm. Hamilton 2086 96 
= St. Clair Upper, John Espy, 74 86 
" ‘* Lower, Andrew Stein, 334 40 
ue Fawn twp, John Esler, 51 68 
ss Sharpsburg, J. G. Comstock, 116 42 
” Snowden, Wm. Wilson, 119 46 
¥ Pitt twp, James M. Hunter, 241 30 
- Temperanceville,Geo. K.Gamble, 136 04 
” Union, Wm. Camahan, 152 00 
Beaver, Raccoon, Alex. Ewing, 92 82 
” Pulaski, Hugh McGuire, 55 38 | 
Berks, Reading, Matthias Mengel, 1791 32 
Blair, Tyrone twp., David P. Tussey, 89 68 
Bradford, Athens twp., Nathan Edminster, 166 44 
is Ridgeberry, 8. B. Brown, 129 96 
es Rome boro,, S. L. Barnes, 19 50 
Bucks, Bensalem, Tomlinson Staates, 231 04 
os Doylestown bor., J. J. Green, 135 28 
- twp.,Isaac Jacoby, 159 22 
Carton, Weatherly, Samuel Hoover, 49 40 
Cambria, Millville, Evan Lewis, 148 20 
ee Summitville, John Quayle, 19 76 
Chester, Birmingham, John P. Sager, 43 70 
oe Bradford West, A. P. Hall, 98 04 
es Brandywine WestJohn S. Hope, 83 60 
os East Caln, Wm. England, 717 52 
o West Caln, J. H. Sehrach, 126 16 
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Districts l'reasurer 








Coventry, Jacob Christman, 125 
Downingtown Wm. Rogers, 76 
Kasttown, M. Dutton 92 
South Coventry, Saml. A. Porter, 9 
Elk, ' John Wright 7 
Goshen West John Z. Plank SS 
Garden New, Joseph Dowdale 121 
Honeybrook, John G. Lewi 206 
Hopewell boro., Hugh McCorkle, 24 
Kennett. Wm. H. Walte: 111 
Londonderry Wm. Harris 65 
London Briaain, Samuel Strahorn 56 
Nottingham West John 8. Hilaman, 77 
Phoenixville Levi B. Kaler, 517 
Pikeland West John Frey 82 
Pocopson, Wm. C. Regs 93 
Schuylkill Wm. Wilson, 145 
Tredyffin, . Ivins Walke 170 
Warwick Levi Shingle 21 
Willistown Reuben E. Lew 119 
Union, Elwood Smedley 13 
Valley Saml, Greeny 153 
Mt. Pleas’: ind. Neri B yer 10 
senton, J. K. Krichbaum 91 
Beaver A. S. Mef 13] 
Cambridge John Shear 96 
Conneautvill Manuel Landon 119 
Mead, Wm. Warne 215 
Saegertown Adam Rittma i] 
Sparta, James Burrowes, 77 
Summerhill Thomas A. Stanley, 129 
Venango, J. H. Shett 79 
Allen Upper Jaeob Coove 47 
Hampden Christian De 35 
Mechanicsburg, David Eberly 221 
Middleton South, James Coyle 273 
Mifflin, Wm. M. Scouller, 160 
Monroe, Jessee Brindle 85 
Newburg, Daniel McCoy} "42 
New CumberilandEli H. Coover, 45 
Pennsboro West, Sam’! Diller 223 
Wiscenisco, Daniel Keiser, 
Chester boro Isach H. Mirkle, 406 
Concord, John H. Newlin 104 
Darby twp., Levi Carr 117 
Darby Upper John Sellers 219 
Bethel, Robert Logan 17 
Edgmont, Robert F. Davi 7 
Middletown George Yarnall, 180 
Newtown, James Dunwoody, 74 
Providence Neth.John H. Miller, 19 
- Upper, Joseph N. Dunn 66 
Radnor, Benjamin Brooke, 88 
Thornbury, Saml. G. Eachus, 68 
Girard boro Horner Hart 66 
* twp., Jas. M. Loveridge, 253 
Lake Pleasant, Washington Parker, 32 
Middleboro D. C. F. Stafford, 16 
Millereek, Clark & Metcalf, 339 
Venango, WK. Black 121 
Washington Asa Wellman, 176 
Bellevernon, James M. Springer, 62 
Guilford, Michael Reed, 268 
Waynesboro D. B. Russell, 107 
Turbett twp David M. Suloff, 72 
Carnarvon, John. K. Kurtz, 177 
Colerain, John J. Andrews, 163 
Earl East, John S. Weaver, 246 
Hempfield West,Christian Sherk, 334 
Lampeter East, Amos Bushong, 245 § 
Lancastét City, Peter McConomy, 1785 
Leacock, Peter E. Hershe: 178 
Litiz, (reo. F Greide: 5 
Little Britain Jos. C. Jamies 156 
Manheim twp John N. Eby 238 
Martie, Thomas Stewart, 183 
Mt. Joy boro., C. M. Martin 153 
Paradise, H. H. Shertz, 174 
Strasburg bor John Smith 102 
Warwick, Joseph Hess, 27( 
Washington, John Shartzer, 75 
Londondery, John Dininger, 214 
Leban’n bor. N., Joseph Bowman, 108 
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Countte s. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 












Lehigh, Allentown, Thomas Mohr, 740 62 
es ‘* First Ward,Jesse Wasser, : 88 
“ Saucon Upper, Henry B. Pearson, » 04 
sé Whitehill North, David Sheirer, 557 84 
Lycomin g, Montoursville, William Weaver, 102 92 
ns Williamsport, Thomas Throp, 613 39 
Luzerne, Hazle twp., Lewis Brehm 425 22 
es Plains, J. C. Williams, 69 16 
es Scranton, ‘heo. Hessinger, 888 44 
Mifflin, Mc Veytown, John W. Pincin, 84 36 
vies Lewistown, Wm Russel, 272 08 
Montgomery, Gwynedd, John 8. Heebner, 204 06 
°= Pottstown, Joseph Mintzer, 242 44 
hs Providence Low’rHenry 8. Culp, 141 74 
“3 Springfield, Joshua Bond, 106 40 
“ia Whitemarsh, Samuel Rhoads, 256 S8 
Monroe, Ssroudsburg, Charles Waters, 135 56 





Montour Hemlock West 





Hiram Cumley, 








Northum berl’d Milton, Robert M, Frick, 174 42 
- Sunbury, Jacob H. Engle, 199 12 
Northam pton, Allen, A. Laubach, 150 1 
- Kaston bor Chas. W. Mixsell, 830 30 
“i Freemansburg, Geo. W. Freeman, 65 74 
Potter, Sharon, Joseph Mann, 86 26 
Schuy! kill, Ashland, Thomas Callahan, 338 58 
” Branch, Wm. H. Hopkins, 110 20 
- Cass, Robert Pattor 68 60 
: Port Carbon John D. Hadsty, 153 52 
Cressona, M. P. Thoma 75 62 
“a St. Clair, RK. H. Irwin, 376 58 
7 Fraley, Daniel Reed 9 18 
Middleport Charles Bensinger, 35 34 

= Minersville, Saml. Kauffman, 207 14 
” Newcastle, James Canfield, 183 16 

sis Reily. Thos. D. Bren: 
: Tamaqua, John N. Speec 

Susquehanna, Rush, H J. Champior 139 84 
ag Middletown, Otis Ross, 89 30 

a? Montrose, C. M, Gerr, 126 92 
Tioga, Delmar, M. W. Wetherbee, 209 38 
” Mainsburg bor., John Fox, 14 06 

x Sullivan, Fordis Morgan, 143 6 
- Tioga bor., R. P. H. M’ Allaster, 45 60 
Wayne, Honesdale, J.C. Delegenne, +158 84 
a, Mt. Republic, Joseph Stanton 19 38 
West moreland, Unity, John Ankerman, 300 00 
York, Chanceford, Valentine Trout, 216 60 
= Dillsburg, Joseph I’. Deardorff 36 10 
? Hanover, Andrew Kump, 180 12 

: Heidleburg, Emanuel Meckley, 261 44 
Spring Garden, Chas. Shartzberger,272 4 
York boro., Daniel Kraber 59 58 


= o- 
NOTICE. 


There are on hand about twenty letters, most of them 





containing questions to be answered in the official depart- 
ment of the Journal, but no names are given It was stated 
in the Journal for August 1863, page 41, that anonymous 
letters would not be noticed. The real name of the writer 
utust be given, or no attention will be paid to the question. 
If the subject is of sufficient importance to the writer to 
justify him in calling for information, he should be frank 
enough to attach his name and address to the question 
without this the question will remain unanswered. 

Again, letters are received which are not expected to be 
answered through the Journal, with the name given, but 
not the address; of course such letters cannot be answered. 
When the Superintendent is at the department, letters that 
require replies are answered immediately, when that is pos- 
sible, and questions for the Journal are responded to in the 
next issue after they are received. 

If, therefore, correspondents do not receive replies to their 


letters, and questioners answers to their questions, either 


through the Journal or by private letter, they may know 
what the reasons are. Letters or questions signed a Direc- | 


tor, or a Teacher, or a subscriber, &c, will not be answered. 
We are obliged in self-defense to this course 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
There have been received but five lists of the clergymer 


in the several counties of the Statein response to the call 


* 


issued in the January and February Nos. of the Journal. 





Two or three Superintendents have informed the depart- 


ment that they can not get the names and addresses with- 
out great trouble. In cases where it cannot be done with- 
ut a visit to the several districts, let the superintendents 


send us the names and address of as many ministers of all 


denominations, Protestant and Catholic, as they can. It 





is not expected that they will travel over the whole county 
to ascertain the ts herein asked for. 

oso 
Special directions to County Superintendents about the 


rej tra-ttov of thet? Annual Repe ts. 
As the State printer has made some complaint about the 
form in which the annual reports of County Superinten- 


dents are pre} aired, and as there are some irregularities in 


the style and matter of these reports as presented to this 
lepartment, it has seemed proper to issue some special di- 
rections as to their preparation. 

Form or Report. For the sake of convenience in their 
preparation and publication, Superintendents are requested 


forward their reports to this department, written on but 


ne side of the paper, written on half sheets, written 


upon white letter paper (large or Congress size,) written in 


plain clear hand without blots or erasures, with suitable 





paged, and stitched together 
MarTrer oF THE Report. In your comments upon the 
nnual statements, restrict your remarks and opinions to 
the operations of the year for which you are reporting.— 
State what has been done during that year, not what you 
expect will be done during the succeeding year. Statistics 
will this year be putin tabular form; but all necessary 
comments upon these should be made in the order of topics 


observed in the last year’s report. In addition to this, each 





of which he will be 


i 


superintendent will be assigned a to 
informed by circular, upon which he is expected to express 
his views in a carefully considered and well digested man- 


ner, in length not to exceed two printed pages of the last 





report. 
StyLe or Report Avoid the use of vc’’ “in this 
county,’’ ‘‘during the year,’’ ‘‘ during the past year,’ 
yur country,’’ ‘‘our schools.”’ Tbe heading of the re- 


port sufficiently shows for what locality it is made, and the 


date of the volume for what year. Correct and erase with 
much care before making the final copy 
[ime or ForwaArpina. The time fixed for the receipt 
these documents at this Department isthe 15th day of 
July. If they are not on file at that time, serious inconve- 


1 the State Printer 





nience will result, both to ourselves an: 





A delay, without sufficient reason, beyond this time will be 


regarded as a neglect of duty. 
dl 
Documents for County Superintendents. 

A beginning has been made of forwarding the the usual 
annual supply of documents for the County Superinten- 
lents, and it is hoped that they will all be received by the 
middle of March. 


the use to be made of them can be gathered from the fol- 


The character of these documents, and 


lowing statements: 

l The Annual School Reports for 1864, (English) .— 
There have been forwarded about one third as many copies 
as there are schools in the county. This number is much 


smaller than usual, there having beena less number printed 


this year than formerly, by ten thousand copies, and the 
necessity of issuing the Teacher’s Monthly Report Books 
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this year made it necessary to economize space in the boxes ust year’s dis ition, as a roy 





ire forwarded. The President a1 








f each ard have been already supplied by mail wi 





Annual Report, and a considerable number have been d to be sur ed 





} t lto teachers and tizens, by the he 0 s > t 
he Legislatur Supers Or 

th “ ur 
its 2 The Annual Rep t (German).—These pies avo «NS I l é blank 3 
all been sent to each County Superintendent. The balance warded tot er Uour t 


1 


It of the German edition will be distributed through the mem 
be bers of the Legislature. Me lied 
: l her Monthly Reports.—Of this new edition « y mail as needed on app 

these reports there are three sizes of 30, 40, and impres 
ud sions. Those containing (30) thirty impressions are de- 


signed for schools which are open six months or less in the 





. 
. year. Those containing (40) forty impressions f a Ol ¢ 

} ; ; . . , € I I I } , ne 
a- schools which are open between six and eight months. And A hee 
m those containing (50) fifty impressions are for schools which 11a) ' 

is , 


ire open between eight and tenmonths. A sufficient num 


i- ber of these different sizes has been forwarded to supply all 
the schools of the County, and an excess of some twenty o : 


ir thirty for contingencies Care should be taken t TK . 





d different sized books be distributed ; 


is the design to have these new books go into use in all tl} 
n chools, fromthe opening of the next scheo ear, com 
n mencing on the first Monday in Juane,1865. County Super . , t can be issued +} . 


e ntendents should commence their distribution to the See- { cent : — = 


taries of the different boards, as soon after they ar vith a fiv t postal é l 
e seived, as possible. Theuse of the old books, even they 1 to ; ificate bv t} 
0 are not entire ly full, should cease with the louse thi 7 led hy They a 
— echool yea t bu t ¥* 


1 { Digest of Schocl Laws of 1862.—The supply of this resident, |! should nd ¢ p 




















| 1 
s locument is nearly exhausted and only six copies are sent , tend who will 1 ' ' “+ 4 
y for each county. Citizens desiring copies will be supplied | ¢ M 
s mn appl } by mail to this department, so long as the prevent lay and save t i} 
1 supply lasts 
5 9 Db 7 { : port Bo c.— (ne oYpy 5 h 1 
] BT , 
3 ficient number of blanks for recording the Annual Reports © , ‘ 
of the several boards, for the school year commencing June . 
t 1865, is sent, cont also blanks for recording the names , 
> lune nd t } 
of the members of the several boards, blank space for ] 
’ notes, date of receipt of affidavit, and material necessary for | 1, es P , 
the Superintendent’s own Annual Report. The bla for | 4) 
the Annual | s and affidavits of the several boards, for wp. ‘ 
/ +) news = 1 P } . + 2 3 } . 
ne next scan oJ ear, have Now ve peen ~P epare Du Willi 1? ; 
. re sent ue t 10 by nail. 
enty ntendents’ Ne } I -_ ‘ 
' 
present being | ed, none are sent f Superi .. P a 
I r ? d of o1 le i please > a H n 
: 
0 6 ov mal [he d © tne 
i JOOKS \ t 1 the 
. 
number Certifi enumt 1 | ! 
f sch¢ Sin € uch UW 
3 Sch A ir tu —A copy has |} € sé »,ench 1} 
Superint ent appointed since the last dist1 of d that ] 
uments, for his personal use Itis perhaps proper to repeat e+] ' | a } 
: i ' { ‘ ‘ 
what was said last year upon this topic that this book w "> the me 
originally distributed to each school board in the State, and and addr ma nlan may | 
should now be in the hands of every Secretary which is the ; 
proper depository. In all cases where not possessed by tl ‘irst. As s the o] l are cl i 
officer, ft ould be searched for, and will doubtless be f und for t 3 ] i I th é } the s¢ 





in the hands of a former Secretary, or of some builder to retary’s I ’ r 


whom it has been loaned It should be kept permanently | filled t the last f the or 


in the hands of the Secretary, an‘ is the property of the | gani: I the new one, ha , t, as filled, ap- 


board 
F € dns : ‘ oN . 
9. Dsstrict Superintendents’ Note Book.—One copy 
P} 


has been sent to each Superintendent appointed since the 


the ntil the new officers 
l over to the newly 


y ] cs upon the right 
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hand page should be filled and forwarded to the County Su- 
perintendent without delay. In this way both objects will 
be accomplished ;—that is, the old board will approve the 
report and it will contain the names of the new members 
and officers. In making out the reports the Secretary should 
be careful and have all the blanks properly filled, so that the 
exact condition of the whole operations of the system for 
It is hoped that 


directors will be more prompt in making out and forward- 


the year shall be correctly represented. 


ing their reports than some of them were last year. 

When the schools for the year are closed, the teachers 
monthly reports returned, and the proper entries made, the 
whole operations are fresh in the minds of the proper officers, 
and then is the best time to fill out the reports, except the 
names of the directors. We do not want any of the reports 
before the first Monday in June, but we do want them all 
by the middle of July. The old directors and those newly 
elected should remember, that the board cannot be organized 
till after the first Monday of June. Any acts 
board organized before that day, will be illegal in all the 


lone by a 


counties of the Commonwealth, except in Allegheny and 
Philadelphia, and the cities of Lancaster and Reading. 

The offices of Treasurer and Secretary, or President and 
Treasurer, cannot both be held by the same person at the 
same time, neither can the same person be, at the same 
time Collector and President, or Secretary; see School Law 
page 22, No. 86. 

The annual reports are frequently irregular or erroneous 
in one or more of the following particulars 

1. In districts in which teachers board with the inhabi- 
tants, that fact should always be mentioned, and the price 
of board per week stated, but it should not be added to the 
wages. That will be done by the clerks of the department. 

2. The whole number of scholars attending school is fre- 
quently incorrect, but the average number still more fre- 
quently. The blank for this item calls for the average num- 
ber in all the schools of the district ; whereas many give 
the average in one school only, while others give the aver- 
age greater than the whole numbers. 

3. The number of mills in the dollar for school and build- 
ing purposes is often incorrect, sometimes the two are put 
together ; in other reports the per cent. is separate, but the 
amount all in one sum. 

4. The amount of State appropriation is frequently wrong. 
That blank should not be filled, it can better be done here. 

5. The reeeipts are frequently incorrect, sometimes no 
items are given, only the amounts; in others items but not 
amounts. The amount received from collectors is frequent- 
ly omitted. 

6. In expenditures, the salary of secretary or district su-' 
The per 


and collector is not always added to fuel and contingencies. 


perintendent is often omitted. ent. of treasurer 
7. In a few cases, the names of the officers only are placed 
in the blank on the right hand page. The full name of 


each director is required. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


63. QuEsTION 
but made his escape to Canada. 
licensed to teach school ? 


ANSWER: 
been duly enlisted in the service of the United States, and 


A teacher who was drafted did not report 
If he returns should he be 


3y the Articles of War, ‘‘ any person who has 


shall be convicted of having deserted the same, shall suffer 


death, or such other punishment as by sentence of a court 
martial shall be inflicted,’’ 
proved March 3, 1863, ‘‘any drafted man who shall have 
been notified by a written or printed notice served person- 


and by the enrolment act ap- 
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ally or by leaving a copy at his last place of residence, re 
quiring him to appear at a designated rendezvous to report 
for duty, and fail to reportor furnish a substitute shall be 
deemed a deserter.”’ 

From these laws it appears first, that if the person refer- 
red to in the question had been legally notified that he was 
drafted, and after such notice heran away to Canada, and 
remained away, he is to all intents a deserter ; and second- 
ly, that as such deserter, ifhe be arrested and convicted be 
is liable to suffer death, for the 
most heinous crime that man can commit. 


forea court martial, he 

In view of these principles, it is plain that a deserter 
should be refused a certificate upon the ground of immor- 
ality. If, however, the man comes back and gives himsels 
up and goes into the service, he has done what he could to 
undo the wrong, and atone for the crime, and he should be 
treated as though he had not deserted. Butif, on the con- 
trary, he remains out of his own country, and consequent- 
ly out of the reach of the officers till the time for arrest has 
but if the se- 
verest punishment has not been inflicted upon him, he 


Such persons ought 


passed, or if he is arrested and convicted, 


should not be licensed to teach school. 
not to come in contact with our children, or be allowed to 
hold any position in which they may exert any influence 


over them 





Soldiers’ Orphans. 


ms 


Orphans ordered to be admitted to school, to the first o 

March, 1865 :— 
Allegheny, Pittsburg and Allegheny Orphan Asylum, 11 
‘ ‘ Home for friendless, 5 


Bucks, Quakertown School, - - x - 61 
Butler, Zelienople Orphans Farm School . eo 
Columbia, Orangeville School, - - - - 69 
Juniata, McAlisterville Sohool, 69 
Lancaster, Home for Friendless, . : - 26 
Paradige School, - . ‘ - 22 

Strasburg School, - ‘ ‘ - 9) 

Philadel’ a, Northern Home, - : : - 54 
Bridesburg Orphan’s Home, . - 14 

353 


The following applications are now on hand without as- 
signment to any school ; being mostly from portions of the 


State in which no schools have been secured 


Allegheny, 16, Lehigh, 17 
Beaver, 4, Lycoming, 1 
Blair, 9} Mifflin, 4 
Bucks, 12, Monroe, 2 
Butler, 2; Montour, 1 
Clarion, 6| Northampton, 2 
Columbia, 2) Perry, 6 
Cumberland, 4) Philadelphia, 18 
Erie, 6) Westmoreland, 5 
Huntingdon, 1; Washington, $ 
Jefferson, 4 Wyoming, 5 
Juniata, 4 — 
Lancaster, 1 136 


TO COUNTY COMMIPTEES. 

It becomes necessary again to call attention to the fact 
that a five cent stamp must be placed on every affidavit 
to an application for admission to the Orphans’ Schools.— 
This has been decided to be indispensable by the commissioner 
Committees will therefote attach these stamps 
and have them Committees are, it is found, 
put toa considerable expense for postage on the applica- 
This is a tax which 
Each chairman or act 


of Revenue. 
canceled. 


tions forwarded by them to this office. 
should not be imposed on them. 
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ing member will, therefore, keep an account of the amount 
of postage thus paid, and also of the Revenue stamps, if 
any, affixed by him, and the amount will be refunded by the 
State Superintendent of Soldier’s Orphans. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Question: What schools for the more advanced pu- 
pils, have been selected in the western portion of the State’ 

Answer: None have yet been definitely agreed with. For 
several months the applications came in so slowly from the 
west, that it was not thought safe to contract with any ; and 
though the number is now considerably increasing, yet the 
uncertainty of Legislative actionto make the enterprize 
permanent, has rendered principals of schools unwilling, for 
the present, to embark in the work. Is is expected that 
arrangements will soon be effected in that part of the 
State. 

Question: The orphans of a deceased soldier will be 
entitled, on arrival at the age of 21, to about $800 each.— 
Will they be admitted to the State Schools? 

Answer: They will not, as the law now stands. Not 
being destitute but possessed of property, though limited, 
for their support, they do not come within the act of assem- 
bly on the subject, which confines this trust to the educa- 


tion and maintenance of ‘‘destitute orphan children’’ of | 


our deceased soldiers and sailors. 





Original Communications. 


PLITSBURGH HEBREW SCHOOL. 

On the occasion of our late visit to Pittsburh, to 
attend the Convention of County Superintendents, 
we had the pleasure of visiting the Hebrew School, 
and listening to the very interesting exercises of 
its pupils. 
enty-five in number, varying in age from 


It is made up of both sexes, about sey- 
five to fif- 
teen, and is under the charge of Mr. Cohen a 


cipal, and Rev. Mr. 


S prin- 
Armhold as 
arranged in two grades according to the advance. 


assistant. It is | 


ment of pupils, andis taught in rooms very com- | 


fortably furnished, in the rear of the Synagogue. 
The general exercises in the English branches 

were similar to those which we ordinarily find in 

our city schools of a corresponding grade; though 


in the matter of vivacity and attention, the pupils | 


seemed to excel. This was doubtless owing to an 
excess of these qualities in the teachers. But the 
feature which most struck us was, that while these 
pupils were quite as accurate and far advanced in | 
their English studies as the pupils of other schools, 
they were at the same time, and apparently without 
any signs of weariness, acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the elements of Hebrew and German. 

The instruction in these languages, particularly 
in the early stages, is given orally. The teacher in 
this department, Mr. Armhold, is endowed with a 
peculiaily happy gift in imparting this kind of in- 


straction; for when the pupils were requested to | 


lay aside their English books to read and spell from 
the Hebrew cards, they did it with that alacrity and 
sparkle of the eye, which seemed to say, this is | 
pleasure and pastime and not drudgery. The phone- 


| struction for intellectual improvement.”’ 


_ 

tic method of spelling and mentary ré ading is 
practised in the Hebrew and the German with sig 
nal success. The peculiar fitn and economy of 
this method and its abundant 1ecess, induces us 
to hope that it will be ad pted in the English, and 
that a universal phonetic nhabet w revail it 
the books of all nations 

As we witnessed the exer of thes children 
in their English studies, and then saw them turn 
with such cheerful faces to He} y and their 
German, and heard them read these languages with 
almost the ease and accuracy of th vernacular, 


we were struck, not less with the skill and power of 


t! uctor, than with the versatility of the youth 
ful mind and the ease with which it masters, when 
its energies are properly directed, subj which 
in after years, seem to be so d ult to acquire.— 
Instead of taxing their m , and proving 
a weariness to the body, th x from their reg- 
ular lessons appointed for stu ly, to th ral exer- 
cises in language, seemed to be ation and a 
source of real enjoyment 

These pupils may not at present realize the ad- 
vantage of possessing a thorough command of the 
languages; but when they ve at the years of re- 


flection, and desire to pursu course 


of study in them, or to carry out a liberal course 


of reading of their classic authors, they will then ap- 


the incalculable benefit of their 


preciate early in- 


struction. To read the best pro f the Ger- 


man mind, in the original tongu > songs 


of Zion in the language of the sweet singer of Is- 


rael, will be an accomplishment that can not fail to 


be highly prized. Samvueu P. Bares, 
Harrisburg, School De; artment, Jan. 15, 1865. 
>_<? 


FORMATION OF MORAL CHARACTER. 
Mr. Epiror: 


We find ourself among those li 


‘who regard dis- 
sipline for the formati f characte be a duty 
cipiine for the iormation of character, to be a duty, 
at least equally incumbent on the teacher, as in 
Weare, 


therefore, asked by you, ‘‘ What impression does 


| the proposition-of the well known author on School 


Morality, Mr. Cowdery,—‘ that pupils must not ex- 


| pect ever to be reproved by the teacher’—make upon 


your mind?”  Wewill attempt to answer your 


question. 

And first, let us inquire: Does Mr. Cowdery pro 
pose to banish entirely from the school room, moral 
discipline? If he do, then we dissent from him, and 
must declare our astonishment at such a sentiment, 


coming from a writer on “School Morality.” 


The work of a school teacher, 


in our judgment, 


exhibits itself under two great branches,—the de- 


| velopment of the head, and the cultivation of the 


heart. These two branches of labor are equal in 
their claims upon the time, talents and energies of 





he teach Attention m b en to 
Hence he who dir cts his Lite Ol CCiUSI ly 
the development of th it t es only half | 
work In order to the development of a s\ 

il charac ter, (one in which the ntellect and tl 
heart are elevated to the same platform of « l 
one prepared for the pursuits of haf 
prospect of felicity hereafter,) there be b 
moral and intellectual training 

We have thought for years, that one of the pri 
cipal defects of the schoo! room, was indiffere: 
liscipline with a view to the development of 

haracter. But until Mr. Cowdery’s prop 
met our eyes, we had no idea that a man 
recomm nd and vin li ave sie h ndiifer \ 
had supposed it a fault, of which many te: 
were conscious, but which was left uncorrected by 
them because of a want of proper moral training 
themselves. But it turns out that this 
3; a virtue or excel! 1 no fau 

As inhabitants of t] ld 
tnat we be taught in early life, to b ptea ¢ 
by good motives, and influenced | ‘thy pi 
ples. But the importance of th r 
ris yan inexpressible height, when we rega 
man is de tined to m : l Lo ] y 
sphere of existence, beyond the present. W hat 
a man, though he have the mental cultur f N 
ton, oO Lacon, or | ke i h i le t [ 

sponding moral cha ter? .nd what wou 
ely ve Ul ugh silled ir tl ul i i § 
vet destitute of carz fully formed habits, and a] 

ige of the principles of ris ht, which we should 
be governed in our intercourse with one an 
‘he teachers of America have « nitted to 
ve the time being, the mor | 
ectnal, training of the men who te 
eiore world, pota in church d Stat - Vi 
attention to mental culture alone, qualify the 
the high and respensible duties which lie befor: 
them? Have they no characters to be forme 1) 
their hearts claim no attention ? Not only 
These teachers have committed to them, f 
time, the children who are to constitute the 
masses of this country. Is there no need of 
dev ‘lopment here? The number of educated 
cals is already too large. What though they go 


out from the school room with cultivated minds 


if their hearts be like forests, through which 


the evil passions of their nature roam, like so many 


beasts of prey! Are they prepared to perform th 


duties which devolve upon them, as citizens under 
a form of Government, suchasours? By no means. 
Nor must it be overlooked, that a large portion 
of those coming from foreign countries to our shores, 
are small children. These, because of the manner 
in which their parents have been raised, may not 
come in contact with proper moral training, except 
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That mply impossible to successfally trai 
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obvio No man can su fi impart informa- 
) amid disorder. The exper ‘e of teachers is, 
that upon taking charge of new schools, but litt! 
iccomplished, until the pr ive been brought 

o their idea order, and made to conform to 


ihe two pre positions peing correct, 


must not th 
conclusion, that diseipline is necessary to successful 


mental culture, follow ? Chere can be no govern- 


be mental 
The upshot of 
proposition is not 


ment without discipline; nor can there 
developement without government. 


the whole is, that Mr. Cowdery’s 
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2 WORK FOR INSTITUTES—NO. 13. 


One of the Fives Senses—An Object Lessons 














t 
We often hear the remark, rendered trite by fre ae : 
. Da itn 
- quent repetition, that a “certain teach ceeeds | pocia of on ak ae 
; + yo | r tha mi} ; 
( in causing his scholars t < Were the number | gg nb on i i eV 
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r< . bu 5 t I 
one being bereft of his seven senses, ! is sup over the stream and p 
posed, that the person using such an expression ha ' hep 
‘ i ‘ u bw 
rarely thought that Seeing, Hearing, ‘lasting, 
1 Ca Sy i v il 
Smelling and Feeling are the organs alone reco; 
aN nized by intelligent usage, as the facultiies in ques- | , tien 
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totle in his treatise on Logic made the same num- 
ber; but in his essay on Poetry he added two oth- 
ers, articles and connectives. ‘l'o these four classes 
as the basis of a grammatical scheme, other writers 
contributed various items, till the theory now used 
in teaching the construction of sentences in most of 
the ancient and modern languages, was formed. The 
theory itself is based on the meaning of words and 
en the various relations of objects themselves.— 
When the English became a written language, it 
was desirable to have its grammatical construction 
taught according to rule; but those who took the 
matter in hand, merely applied to our vernacular 
the scheme of the Latin and Greek grammars, in- 
stead of forming a system suited to the simplicity 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The first Kngilsh 
grammarian of any note was Dr. Wallis, whose 
treatise was published about the year 1650. After 
him many others took up the subject, and attempted 
to improve on the doctrines already in print. In 
Greenwood’s grammar issued in 1723, we find the 
theory in pretty much the same form in which it is 
now presented in our popular treatises. Of later 
authors Lindley Murray was by far the most suc- 


cessful. His work, an elegant compilation from the | 


writings of Lowth, Blair, Priestly and others, was 
first given to the public at the close of the last cen- 
tury. From Murray’s grammar the text of nearly 
all books since published on this subject, has been 
taken. Some improvements, especially in parsing, 
are found in Comly's treatise. From this work 
Goold Brown seems to have taken the plan of his 
Institutes. The books of the last mentioned author 
are now the acknowledged standard of the theory. 
We can truthfully add that the acknowledgment 
is just, for the Quaker of Lynn is certainly superior 
to all other expounders of the theory, since the 
days of Murray. Greene has nothing valuable or 
new. His plan of analysis is evidently borrowed 
from De Lacy, a French author, and is little more 
than a substitution of logical for grammatical! terms 
—of proposition for sentence, subject for noun, and 
predicate for verb. Clark's scheme of sentence 
parsing and il'ustrative diagrams, is also evidently 
borrowed. We have traced it back toa period when 
they who claim it as original, knew little of Gram- 
mar or anything else. 

Goold Brown, as we have said, is ndw the acknowl- 
edged staudard of the theory. He spent years of 
toil in elaborating his works; andif the theory 
itself could have been placed on a firm basis, he was 
the man to accomplish the task. We shall now ex- 
amine this theory as presented in his Institutes. In 
selecting this work for criticism, however, we would 


not be understood as holding the learned and wor- 
thy author entirely responsible for the doctrines 
contained in it; for, in the preface, he iaforms us that 
“he has not deviated much from the principles in | 
the most approved grammars in use,” but “he has in | 
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best known, and has contented himself with at 
tempting little more than an improved method of 
inculcating them.’’ 


In our last article we attempted to exhibit the 
principles according to which all science is formed. 
These we arranged into this code of methodizing 
laws: 

l. Classzjfication: Kvery class must be formed 
with reference to some property or attribute com- 
mon to those individuals only which are contempla- 
ted in the class. 

2. Division: Every division must be made 
throughout with reference to the same property or 
attribate with which the division begins. 

3. Definition: Every definition must include the 
class or individual defined, and exclude every thing 
else. 

4. Arrangement: The class, division, or defini- 
tion that precedes in any scientific scheme, must, as 
far as possible, be independent of what follows. 

We now expect to show that every one of these 
laws has been transgressed in forming the common or 
popular theory of English Grammar; and that so 
far from being a system of science, it is false and 
contradictory in the extreme. A full exposure of 
all the absurd doctrines that have been taught un- 
der the name of Grammar, would require a thousand 
pages of the Journal; but if we can prove that 


| the foundation of the common theory is laid on the 


sands of error, no one can hope to support the su- 


| perstructure. The quotations on which we have 


made the following reflections have been taken from 
the Institute, already mentioned. 

“ English Grammar is the art of speaking, read- 
ing, and writing the English language correctly.” 

This notion concerning the nature und limits of 
English Grammar, we have already shown to be in- 
correct; and G. Brown himself contradicts it in 
practice, for in his book he does not give either a 
Dictionary or a Rhetoric, both of which are abso- 
lutely necessary in a treatise which teaches how to 
¢peak, read, and write the English language cor- 
rectly. 

“ It is divided into four parts; namely, Orthogra- 
phy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

“Orthopraphy treats of letters, syllables, sepa- 
rate words, and spelling. 

“ Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, 
with their classes and modifications. 

“Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement of words in sentences. 


“Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, fig- 


| ures, and versification.” 


In dividing any thing, we expect to find the parts 
equal to the whole. But G. Brown, in making the 
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preceding division, has lost nearly half of what is 
embraced in his definition of English Grammar.— 
He has lost most of Orthography, all of Derivation 
and Signification, and most of Rhetoric, according 
to his owe definition of Grammar and of each part 
which he has made. The truth is, he has not divid- 
ed English Grammar at all—not even agreeably to 
his own opinion of it. He has merely taken cer- 
tain items of Philology, and arbitrarily arrayed 
them under the heads of the four parts mentioned. 
In doing this he has violated the third and fourth 
law of the preceding code. 

“ A Word is one or more syllables spoken or writ- 


ten as the sign of some idea, or of some manner of 


thought.” 

This definition of a word we find under the head 
qf Orthography. We quote it with reference to 
the following : 

‘« Etymology treats of the different parts of speech 
with their classes and modifications. 

“The parts of speech or sorts of words in Eng- 


lish are ten; namely, the article, the noun, the ad- | 


jective, the pronoun, the verb, the participle, the ad- 
verb, the conjunction, the preposition, and the in- 
terjection.” 

We have now reached the real foundation 
common grammatical theory. The general class, 
words, is here divided for the purpose of grammatical 


of the 


treatment, into ten particular classes, or sorts, called 
parts of speech. The reader will bear in mind that 
the class of words is firstformed and defined, and 
that it is formed with reference to their being the 


signs of ideas. ‘This 1s the sense of the author’s 


definition ; though he has failed to express it clear- 
ly. In forming this class he has obeyed our first 


law; but in dividing it into minor classes, hus he 
conformed to the second? No—neither he nor any 
other writer on the theory, whose books we have 
read. 

The first class in order is the “article,” 
fined thus: “ An article is the word 
which we put before nouns to limit their significa- 
tion.” 


and is de. 


the, an, or a, 


Now as every division must be made through- 
out with reference to the same attribute or attri- 
butes with which it begins; and as the division of 


words into parts of speech is here begun with refer- | 


ence to being “ put before” and “limiting” nouns, 
it must be made throughout with reference to these 
same attributes, else the division is zdlogzcal. The 
other classes, like the article, must be formed with 
reterence te their being “ put before neuns to limit 
their signification.” But are they so formed? Is 
the division made throughout with reference to that 
with which it begins ? 
definitions, and see. 
“A noun is the name of any person, place, a thing 


Let us quote the remaining 


that can be known or mentioned.” 
(What is the name of a person, place, or thing 
that can not be known or mentioned ?}) 


| parts of speech, is based. 


‘An adjective is a word added to anounor 
noun and generally expresses « y. 
d instead of 


‘A verb is a word that signifies fo 


“ A pronoun is a word ust a noun.” 

» to act, or 
to be acted upon. , 

that is 


(There is not a word in the language 


logi 


cally included in this description of a verb, for there 


is no one word that signifies fo be, to act, or to be 
acted upon. 

“A participle is a word derived from «a verb, par- 
ticipating the properties of a v ind of an ad- 
jective or a noun, and is genera ormed by adding 
ing, d, ed, to the verb. 

‘* An adverb is a word added to a verb, a partici- 
ple, an adjective, or an other adverp 


used to connect words 


“ A conjunction is a word 


or sentences in construction, and to show the de- 


pendence of the terms so connected. 

“A preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each oth- 
er, and is generally placed before a noun or a pro- 
noun.” 

“ An interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind.” 

, whi 


In the preceding Gefinitio h are mostly the 


same in substance as those in other grammars, there 
are seventeen different properties or attributes men- 
tioned on which the division of words 
Now this div 


have been made with respect to one attri 


into Ciasses, or 
ision should 
bute, or, at 
the 


But to make 


most, with respect to two, as in our division of 


elements into vowels and consonants. 


it with respect to seventeen, some of which belong 
to one class, and others to another, is to introduce 
Hence it is that the 


and opposed to the 


confusion and contradiction 
scheme is destitute of system, 
The first 


plainest rules of logic. law of systemati- 


zing is violated, for the classes are not formed with 
reference to some property or attribute common to 
those individuals only which are contemplated in 
them. 

The class of articles is formed with reference to 
* putting before” and “limiting,” Dut these are not 
peculiar to articles. ‘They are common to adjec- 


tives, for the latter can bi ind indeed they are,) 
put before nouns “to limit their m aning’; as, 
wh ch paper, this book, go db VS. | hey ure even 
common to nouns themselves, for these are often 
“put before” other nouns “to limit” their mean- 
ing; as, John’s hat, or s poems. Accord- 


ing to this theory, John’s and M 's are articles 


for they are virtually embraced in the usual defini 


tion of the article. But the reader perhaps, ob 


jects that G. Brown says, ‘“ An article is the word 


the, an, and a, and that this mentioning of the words 


themselves, secures our author from the foregoing 


criticism.” It indeed secures him from the charge 


of ambiguity, but not from that of violating an ac- 
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( vork, and he must | ble t 
’ j ej mule ! he can 
The following t s the correct 
V\ shoul ( { 
r? Th should begin to stu 
prelimit y instenetion eV a P 
‘ } ct ai } "| 4 
~ n abstruse s idy * 1% cann f 
‘ , + ‘ 
und there t shontd never be forced 
¥ t n of \ ped minds. Let chil- 
» by hearing, reading, and imita 
ci ic studies be used to d 
t ywers, to a degree that will ena. 
( iprehend and love the doctrines of 
G hil 
must t make our article too long, and 
th on the Editor’s space Next month 
3 o what we perhaps promised to do this 
hall undertake to develope grammati- 
cal principle and shall offer them as a substitute 
he principles of the Grecian Theory. 
TI sville, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
ow 
/ REPORT ON THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES FOR 
| COMMON SCHOOLS. 
fore the Mi n county Teachers’ Assoct- 
, at Bellevi , January 20, 1865, by J. K. 
r LEI 
i [he topic assigned me by the executive « mit- 
t e implies that there zs a true order of studies, but 
, t order is, is a question that has been al 
: ent y¥ OV rl yoke d by common s¢ hor l tear h 
ers. In many cases the indolence and whims of pu- 
\ pils and the off-hand opinion of the teacher decide 
y this question. 
\- A result of this indifference to a question soim 


portant is, that some pupils are distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity of studies, and by studies not adapted to 
their age and capacity, fritter their 


while others 


time away upon only two or three studies. A wiser 
+ —more systematic—course needs be pursued. It 
t is not expected that this report shall impart any 
e ight upon the metaphysical mazes and _philosophi- 


cal aspects of this subject in its higher departments. 
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Pp l l 
y df | l m 
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( ( ive, it 
Spa>rst 
mite ( d 
- 
, 
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| Cll 
‘ it t taught 
( . 
+} 
‘ , 
{ i a 
t h 
| 2) 
bea 
er 
ri ) 5 uld 
ommon 
) 8 oUrers 
I ) ia at to 
| t be t y nental 
pa pny \ il | V | ( 
i um l stud S ¢ nh V i¢ lee 
uf U / 1 OU 
ountr thata ¢ em is as 
Ww 1ga i to ed energies of 
the young mind as a cour ce number t hat 
could hay en sei ted ; irpose, itis also 
believe 1, t] if 1upgra lrg Ol | Lt 
one tea 1 m es are as 
many 3 to him 
self and his ( We ar prepared to get 
at th ear | 
Tu | t ) ~ 
T) , se 
ha ( i pment 
wo quest y be b lst 
Vhat is ( I I > 2nd. 
What str lapt legree 
of ment f i 
As ral swe! ior our 
nurpose may be obtained ft t lirst question by 
following the old familiar’ d of into the 
four periods of infancy, c} d, youth man 
hood. Infancy is the creat ation and per- 
ception. In childhood t! faculties continue to 
! 
develope, memory becomes a and makes lasting 
records, and zmagznatzo7 pa lis ga pictures 
Youth sharpens and strengthens thes ities, and 


reason begins to be a prominent power. Manhood 


draws upon the stores of memory and imagination 
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while reason and faith are at the helm. [For proof, course or stupy } 





AN UN@RADED COMMON SCHOO! 


— 


as to the truth of these rather dogmatic assertions, Introductory Class—Phonetic Spelling, Singing 


it is only necessary to appeal to the observationand (ral Lessons, Drawing, (on slate and black-board). 





experience of any thoughtful mind. st. Sub class-al) 


2nd. What stndies are adapted tothe difiere: ind Reading, (lessons given alternative!) 





abet: 2d. Sub-Class-Spelling 


ly on prima- 


degrees of mental development? Ghildren and) ry cards, blackboard, primer, and spelling boo! 


youth are the subjects to be educated in common Preparatory Cla 
na 


iret Reader, Spelling, Ora 


c } PAancac NOPY 1a i ¢ : . ‘ +4: ; 
schools. As the senses, and memory, and lmagina- Arithmetic. Ora Composition Declamation ane 
. I | ’ Cis ] an 


f. 1 o t} 


tion are the leading intellectual faculties during Drawing. 


period of childhood, a wise regard to the pla Primary (¢ 


lieate that fheee f 


-~Second Reader, Spelling, Prima- 


sachings of nature would indicate that ‘hese facul- + > , . 4 : . 
teachings of natu: ile et hes '- | ry Geography, Primary Arithmetic (Brook’s), Writ- 


ies should be regarded as the chief objects « nl- : wo 
ties s i be regard } jects of g and Drawing, Oral and Written Compositio: 


} c y +9 


tivation in the entellectual education of ildren. nd Declamatio: 


Of the senses, sight and hearing need special atten- Tf Rate ft 
ic i ¢ 


: on . ’ 
tion. ‘The eye and the ear are ever active. For Geography, (Comp! 


numbers, and | 


, . 
r 


them. Drawing lines, geometrical figures, | ett ine. Composition and 


and other characters on the slate and the bla Advanced Claas 


ui 27e@ pnresent abun * vy tter | ‘ . 
iiangua present aoun I Matter ior Common ool comment 


s—Third Reader, Spelling 


sted), Written Arithmetic 


d), Writing and Draw- 


Declamat 


fourth Reader, Spelling, Gom- 


— » forms of letters Safa Ben 4 eam ; : a 
board, learning the forms of letters, lively mon School Arithmetic (Completed), Mental Aritb- 


| 1 4 ! 
sational lessons, practice on the s ls of lett metic. Grammar. V 
and singing will afford pleasant and heaithfa -| tion, and Declamatio 
eise for their eyes, ears, fingers, and tongues 
give opportunities for imparting knowledge and enl-| kinds: th _¥ 


tivating imagination. In a short time ider | set he had 


able circumstances, the ability will be acquired h tho 


draw and name the letters and read the simple litt > the first 


lessons on the primary cards and in the prime 

Boys and girls of alarger growth outh—1 ne 
stronger for d and more vigorous ex ise, In ac. 
dition to the cultivation of and n lam im 


and imagination, t ext ’ 7 


’ 


Axioms, rules, ar 8s m é ! 
7 ? ¢. } 

applied anu ta ; y irral { : . x to 1 

Geography i] 2 } ! 7. 

FeOLTA} y, BU ( , ul 110 nanah 1 i oO 


dance of tepics from w ha 


draw matter and fur vy of th the 1 Give 


blest intellects. ‘I is ) lly the t 

to store the memory with k Uh 

ted Dr. Johnson said ke k n n no and 
at eighteen as h at t { f fifty. B 


the two extremes ol re , ren the , 


hand and excessive phil 


here is a 


all should aim at. F 


dicate more specifical y wha ned i : | 
true order of studies. Someexper 3 sa v 


me that what is called clos: ssification in W tended 


ersham’s School Economy, is th idvantageou mp ¢ 
system of classilication for an ungraded s lustrative { 
the echool will, therefore, be divid to five 1 slowed by 


¢ 


cipal classes, each of which may | livided into sub pup Is about it. Ch 


elasses if necessary. to children and & 


If more suitable names cannot be thought of, the biect of draw 


classes may be known as introductory, preparatory, but little about it 


primary, intermediate, and advanced. 
* 


iting and Drawing, Composi 


which daily exercises may be 


vt 
abl- 


. i eet 
ain, once &@ WeeR, 


or fo 
lass belong spelling, reading, 
Ph 


raphy, and grammar. 
ng, oral lessons, drawing, and 
+ ie D> 
tio ny ie thir 
of 4 " , with the 
¢ ASV, pleas t 
OT c} N Te LT LUC 
( nary, oO: Wi 
) I T lou; t 
r ile Lit  % 
1 ) ex Se 
‘ 4 ( '¢ = mn 
m ’ all will ¢ 
to suh-divide 
+} , } y er > . 
that f struction Inay 
‘ (* yo . 
nts of abecedarians an 
) nd, yet time may | 
t } rest in the exer 
class oceasio! 
t i fr, orai lessons, and 
. t } | | 
f s class should be pro- 


By oral lessons are 

d ther ading or narrating 
ries, and fables always il- 
s worthy point in morals 


| . lL “sh 
ia tamillar talk wath the 


se lessons may be made atreat 
urce of much benefit. On the 


proper that one who knows 


i 


peak with becoming modesty. 
| Only this will be said ; in an ungraded school the 





cises may consist at first in drawing lines, straight 
broken and curved. These may be gradually com- 
bined so as to form letters, geometrical figures, maps 
and representations of such objects as imagination 
and memory will suggest. 

By primary arithmetic in the primary class is in- 
tended a carefal drill--both mental and written—in 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic. No text book 
which I have seen is so well adapted to the purpose 
of primary instruction in the science of numbers as 
the little “Normal l’rimary” prepared by Prof 
Brooks. In the hands of a teacher who knows 
how to use it, is just what was long needed. 

Mental arithmetic is omitted in the intermediate 
elass,'for these reasons ; Ist, pupils have already had 
a preliminary drill in the fundamental rules and it 
is doubted whether, at this stage of mental develop- 
ment, it is advantageous to pursue the study furth. 
er; 2nd, want of time on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. This position will, no doubt, be con- 
sidered by many as a mistake, but it is believed that 
it is founded upon truth and a just regard to the 
general wants, conditions and capacities of pupils 
in ungraded schools. 

The study of grammar is omitted till pupils enter 


the advanced class, for these reasons: Ist, the exer- 


cises in oral and written composition in the lower | 


elasses have all had, as a leading object, the prepa- 
ration of pupils for the intelligent study of language 
by a scries of exercises in practical grammar ; 2nd, 
as a general rule, subject to but few exceptions, the 
study of grammar from text-books, primary as well 
as advanced, is not adapted to the capacity of pu- 
pils any sooner. 

The length of time to be devoted to each study 
upon so many conditions, that it seems to 


dens nas 
me no rule of much importance can be laid down as 


a guide in this The age, talents, tastes, 


and number and length of th 


respect. 
social influences, 
school-terms, each and all have an important bearing 
upon this matter. 

It is not expected that the course of study which 
i have marked out is precisely adapted to every u! 
graded school, nor that every teacher will be able 
to fully reduce it all to practice, but it is always 
wiser to aim high even if the mark be not rea hed. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that in preparing this 
report | have constantly kept ungraded schools in 
vie v, because they constitute the great majority of 
the schools of our country. Itis to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the dayis not far distant when every 
school district shall have at least one graded school, 
where pupils shail* have an opportunity to drink 


deeper at the fount of knowledge, become inspired 
with higher, purer ideals of human character and | 


duty, and be prepared to enter the arena of life 


with courage, skill, and efficiency. 
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THOU AND THY BROTHER. 
Read before the Bradford Teaehers Association, at Spring- 
field, Nov. 11, 1864, by Miss Maria C. Scorr. Pud- 
lished by request of the Association. 


In the early morning of man’s existence, ere the 


earth was peopled by its hurrying, bustling millions 


. ; 
—our Creator proposed two questions, which have 


been echoing along the passages of time 


from gen- 
eration to generation, from age to age, and which 
come down to us with all the import and majesty 
they had when first uttered. Their significance is 


as broad as man’s relation to his Maker. 


as deep 
as the Eternity that lies before him 


Sometimes the first comes to us at the break of 


day, before we have put forth our hand to write in- 
1 : 
delible characters on the spotless page of Life’s 


book ; sometimes we hear it when the thunder tones 


of heaven’s artillery make us wish to shrink away 


| from the august presence of God manifest in nature: 


but oftener we hear it 


in the cool of the day.” 
when the twilight hour invites us to repose and ret- 


rospection,—it is “the voice of God walkine in the 
garden asking “Where art thou Where « 
101 ere do 


you stand in your relationship to your God, and 


your high prerogatives ? 


We are placed on this beautiful earth 


represen 


tatives of Deity,—having full power to do good or 


evil, to choose right or wrong 


Then as free moral agents, where are we? As 
the architects of our own characters. are we pure 
and good, and do we, to the extent of our ability 
improve the various gifts entrusted to us A re re 
the better prepared each day to ta » the thread 
of life’s duties than on the preceding one. by th 
proper improvement of its joys and sorrows, its re- 
creations and its toil A we nightly pitch 
our tents, are we really one day’s mar h nearer 
home ? 

The other question IS Sf 1 in its import only to 

i the first ‘W here is t] { ner . , 

Life is a strange mixture of circumstances. of in- 
fiuences, of growth and decay We are created gso- 

il beings, and the law rive and receiv runs 
through the whole social gy m if not. why was 
there D world made for each individu ¥ tead 
of millions of beings inhabiting one little world? 
And so closely are we connected, that each individ 
ial exerts an influence on his fellow, and no one can 
with al y truthfulnes Say “ I have no influen 

There are, we might» say kinds of influence 
exerted ;—one positive and direct, as when we strive 
to convince by word or argument It is the aim of 


the parent, the teacher, and all public eakers to 


exert just,as great an influence in this as pos- 
sible. 

But there is another kind more powerful, more 
penetrating and more extensive. It is the sponta- 


neous, involuntary, silent influence proceeding from 
us each moment of our lives. As the rose 


tinually emitting a fragrance, perceptable to the 


is con- 
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ense of smell, though not of sight, so there is an 
influence emanating from each individual felt though 
and this farther to 


change the purposes of others, to form their charac- 


unseen: silent influence goes 


ters than all the eloquence of oratory. We may 


ask “Am I responsible for this involuntary influ- 





ence, 


nd like Cain, insolently inquire “* Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?” 





We are responsible for being 
-what we are; it is at onr option to be pure or im- 
pure. And it is just as impossible to live without 


breathing the life-giving air, as to associate with 
our fellows without impressing them with our moral 
tatus. 


without taking his moral gauge. 


We cannot come in contact with another 
Take a cannon 
ball red with heat, suspend it in a room and it will 
perceptibly change the atmosphere of that room. 
Again, suspend a ball of ice: it will absorb the ca- 
all. 


influence 


loric and send a chill 


does every person 


over Just as certainly 


exert an for good or 
evil. We may not intend to, we may not think we 
do; but it is morally impossible to avoid it. 

Then how applicable to each individual is the 
What 
doing towards forming his character for time and 
Are 


him to virtue’s paths, or are you casting a chilling, 


question “ Where is thy brother ? are you 


eternity ? you a centre of warmth, winning 
corrupting influence around him ?’ 

Not only does man influence man, but nature helps 
to form him, and make him what he is. He is in 
close sympathy with her. Her broad oceans, grand 
mountains, noble streams, shady dells, all speak to 
him of his own destiny,—of death to the casket and 

And it is the light 
nature her verdant 


and primitive hues,—that gives to the music of birds 


immortality of the soul within. 


of the mind that throws over 


its sound of gladness, and to the lofty cataract its 
thunder of eloquence. 

Thus matter influences mind, and man influences 
man. And perhaps no two classes have as great an 
influence on the young impressible mind, as parents 
and teachers; the former necessarily much greater 
than the latter. 

Many times have I turned away with sadness when 
I have seen the repelling, chilling inflaence some par- 
ents have over their children. The freedom of speech, 
the joyous laughter, the sparkle of the eye, were in- 
And will 
not the hasty word, the angry look, leave as deep a 


stantly repressed when in their presence. 


scar on the soul as the rod on the soft impressible 
flesh? How many parents know as little of the in- 
ner life of their children,—of their perplexities and 
hopes and trials, as they do of the most complex 
And 


enquire, 


machinery the art of man has devised when 


the great Searcher of hearts shall not 
“where is thy brother, but where are thy children?” 
will not the responsibility of having the care of 
the immortal part loom up before them with awful- 


ness and power? 
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Fellow teachers, you who are set as the guiding 
star, the Drummond, light of so many impressible 
minds, where are ye, and where is your influence ? 
Are you competent to assume the training of the 
immortal mind? Have you patience and forbear- 
ance sufficient for the task? Are you ice-balls re 
pelling by your tones, looks and manners, making 
the school-room a dreaded place? Or by your kind- 
liness and geniality, are you winning the confidence 
and love of your pupils? 

There is an influence going out from every teach- 
er that sensibly affects the pupil, constraining him 
to obedience and respect, or exciting him to rebel- 


lion and dislike. 


long after you have closed your labors as teachers, 


And this influence will affect him 


ages, perhaps, after you have closed your eyeg in the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

Oh! itis asolema yet a glorious thing to live, 
to have an individuality of our own, and yet to be 
in such close sympathy with others:—to feel that 
we have an energy, a feeling of resource, of mental! 
that the breath 
of God within will never, never fail nor decay, but 


power that is invincible ;—to know 


is capable of endless growth ;—to feel that we are 


the sons and daughters of our Creator. And though 


some of us may be nearing the end of our earthly 
life, we can calmly say 


**( life, O silent show! where we sit patient ; 
O great sea beyond, to which we turn 
With solemn hope and fond, 
But sorrowful no more. 
But little while, and we too, may soar 
Like white-winged sea birds in the infinite deep 
Till then, thou Father wilt our spirits keep.’’ 





Selections from ihe Newspapers. 


ANOPPOSITION TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It is not to be supposed that at this late day there 
should be any considerable opposition to the public, 
or free school system of our State. We are well 
aware that there are still a few districts in the State, 
which reject the public schoo! system, but these, it 
will be admitted, are behind the age, and do little 
hurt to any one, except themselves and their chil- 
dren. There are also a few isolated individuals in 
almost all communities, whose love for money so 
much outweighs their love for the future welfare of 
the nation and the good of the souls of the great 
mass of the poor people, that they are induced to do 
their utmost against this most beneficent feature ot 
our government. 

The opposition, however, to which the attention 
of the public is directed, is neither ofthese. It ex- 
ists in our midst, and is offered by those who are in 
many instances receiving the greatest benefits from 
not here assumed that 
those who offer the opposition are aware of the ul- 
timate results which it must produce. Much of it 
no doubt, arises from the want of a full understand- 
ing ot the intents and purposes aimed at by the prop- 
er authorities in their administration of the public 


. . 
school affairs. 


the public schools. It is 
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There are those who indulge in not a few curses | °f his children : od 
against all changes made in the public schools, not by the examp! set Vi 1m 
because they find anything particular to vent their | stamp, the pub y tl 
anger against, but, because from time to time, as proper posit { 1é 
the schools progress,a little money is required for the couragemen tl und 
purchase of necessary books, &c. This is wrong, | petty opp 1, al 
and it will require but little argument to prove that compare \ t or 
such is the case. When man was yet in a barbarous | down, thé » | 
condition, he was satisfied to live in huts made of 
mud and bark, through which the damp and chill} 
winds of winter whistled incessantly ; but when he oo 
found that more comfortable houses could be erect- J 

d, the old, uncomfortable huts were destroyed and | 
1ew buildings were made to take their plac a. 1 

ong as railroads were not in existence, we 
( » rid in th d lumbering ( i 
] c W v plied with goods } 
Cone : from Wilmington and P 
nhia to P ) r- bh when tt was } ywh tl 
hings i engines cou be 
4 of b rail 
| I 
' l ( 
se t 
Mi i t ) 
a u y = ‘ 
\ ol 
1 . r 
t 2 : oa 
or : ¥ t is that 
Y: p ‘ » br +} 

I t . A k ai { ( i I ) i 

ho do not spen none mont ! 
thing e them supply t lj« 

th allt essary books 1 oughou the y 

usk in to put the question to his 
pond t well, ar th n decide whether o 10 wl 

1e has tf n his complain Itis b yn { 

ep V DY up these objectio ill a 1 oo 
S01 our most itl cit ens | i SCHOOIr ( VE MEN 
as nonsensk ol ctlons to ofl Is er 

well imagined. ‘There are many, as was heret We 

yre said, who are alw ys willing to purcha e books I send t 

nd we feel grateful to them and to God that sn per. | 

s the case. We were never more pleased than wher pers sinters ] 

a21e¢W weeks ago on reque sting a patron, by nomeans and a school without ¢ } 

a rich man either, to purchase some books for his smal! things with g c, | 

children, we received this noble answer, “Let me left ¢o itself. with On f 

know at any time what books my children require late the motions, and d ne t } 


and they shall have all they need, if it be a cart 


load.” A man who speaks in this way has the good | order and regula 
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and pupil ; but where thereare noise and confusion, 
talking and running about, it is not only unpleasant 
to the teacher, but also to every well disposed pupil. 
It is impossible for the teacher to devote his atten- 
tion te a class reciting while there is poor order. 

I have been in schools where the disorder was such 
that little or nothing could be done. The teacher 
calls a class; immediately the whole school 
is in an uproar, talking, laughing, bustling about, 
slates falling, &c. When the uproar has subsided, 
recitation commences, while talking is still going 
on in every part of the room, and disorderly pupils 
are playing their pranks. Every three or four min- 
utes, as the noise becomes intolerable to the teacher, 
a call to order is sounded by the teacher with ruler 
or bell. The teacher's attention is called from his 
class every moment. now by some disorderiy pupil 
who needs correction, vow by another who wants 
the teacher to do a “sum,” now by another who 
wants a slate, book, pencil or drink, now by another 
who wants to know where the lesson is, and now by 
three or four all at once, who want to co out ; and 
thus the time passes without profit to the school or 
pleasure to the teacher. 

I have been at other schools wher 
went like clock-work. ‘The teacher cal 


recite. They rise and go to the place for recitation 
in an orderly manner, no one trying to get ahead of 
another, to get some particular seat, nor three or 
four pushing, to getit. ‘lhe rest of the school re- 
main quiet, without noticing the class passing out 
nor taking advantage of the occasion to talk and 





play. he teacher's undivided attention is 
the class, pupils do not interrupt him continually, 
nor ask leave to go out under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, no leaving seats ; in fine, no pupil is allowed to 
interrupt the teacher for any trivial cause, while a 
class is reciting. The time passes pleasantly and 
profitably, the teacher not being required 
peatedly while making explanations to his class, in 
order to restore a little quiet. 
Which of these teachers hus the 
success and long life ? 
er’s employment pleasanter, and consequently he 
will be pleasant, an indispensable quality in a teach- 
er. ‘There are some persons, I am aware 
liarly constituted, or so careless of the best inter- 
ests of their schools, as not to be troubled by any 
amount 
do not 


Good order ma s the teach- 


sO pe l- 


rs wh 


of noise and confusion. But teach 
regard disorder in a school-room as a great 
evil, whatever may be the cause of this indifference, 
are’generally characterized by quaNties which ren 
der them unfit to be the guides of youth. 1 didintend 
to consider, in this article. the manner of governing 
a school and the means to be used, but as my com- 
munication is already longer than I intended, I will 
leave that part for some future article 

Yours truly, 


York True Democrad. 
oo 


NECESSITY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


An old theme this, and, it may be, somewhat trite 
but acting on the knowledge that there is room and 
opportunity for doing good in this direction, we 
venture on the well beaten path once more. Were 
there no necessity existing we would gladly drop 
the subject ; but that there does exist a necessity 
for physical education, the waxen-faced, round- 
shouldered, dyspeptic and consumptive ladies and 
gentlemen of America too plainly and painfully bear 
evidence. 
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Man is composed of body and mind. Of these 
we know the properties, but nothirg more. There 
is a false philosophy which teaches that everything 
is ideal. No one, however, of sound judgment 
now maintains this absurd doctrine. Matter we 
know exists, and mind, the purely spiritual, we know 
exists as well. ‘lo an idealist it cannot be proven, 
because he denies even the existence of matter, 
hence also the existence of himself. To us itis self- 
evident, because we visit daily the productions of 
mind. The houses which are in daily process of 
construction, the simple cooking of food, the mere 
penning of a thought on paper,—nay, every volun- 
tary movement of a muscle, néeds first its direction 
through the mind. Each then being in existence 
needs a special education. 

It is important that the body be trained, as well 
as the mind. We need physical education in order 
to do our allotted portion of physical work. We 
are surrounded by work which nature has given us 
to perform, and we must have the necessary strength 
to perform it. Forests in the far West are yet to 
be leveled, rich minerals to be taken from the mines, 


extensive farms to be cultivated, cities and towns 
to be built, and very much else that requires a pro- 
per expenditure of mus ular power. Is it not bet- 


ter that we should be educated to do this work in 
a systen ath 
eaux, who has probably never lifted an ax 
in his life, cutting and slashing in every imaginable 


direction and atevery possible point, in bis efforts 
to bring down some primeval oak ofthe forest. He 


knows not whether his blows shall be directed in a 
rpendicular, ah rizontal, or oblique direction.— 
lace the same finely clad gentleman a thousand 
eet or more under the surface of the earth with pick 


id, 1 ss the black and 





+ . > vy +} » f, trie 
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rocky masses of mineral coal, where every stroke 
draws the blood from his tender flesh ; or place him 





in the hay field under the excessively hot rays of the 
mid-summer sun. Is it to be supposed that his ex- 
ecution will be reat as that of one who is accus- 
tomed to this ud of labor? Of course not, and 
I ecau muscles have not been properly 
To be an expert in any trade or handicraft, 








n traini 1e CE ary ; bu is only of the 

gener: lucation the physical functions, that the 
1ece y is here argued. That a strong man can 
m mor i lal in any trade or call- 

ing, mental standing being equal, is acknowledged 
by every one, and does not need illustration. If 
3 a suscep then of man’s strength being 

vcreased by due training and exercise, there exists 


} 





yan ssity No man has been created to waste 
his time in idleness. No man may sider himself 
Hh. = thie fal ‘7 P 4h 1; *.. 
above working. It this faise idea of the dignity 


yf labor which has 


irtion of society. wv 


ervaded the sham-aristocratic 

y caused more 
mischief in our nati and contributed more than 
anything else to the present existing troubles. Our 
nature shows clearly that it was the design of Him 


ho created us, that we should be strong and heal- 


} ? hahile 
Nas Pprovaviy 





thy. 

We need physical education to form a strong and 
healthy basis on which to found a mental education. 
There is an intimate and mysterious connection be- 
tween mind and body. ‘That which is good for the 
mind is also good for the body, and vice versa. A 
sound body is the first essential to a sound mind.— 
As the body grows strong the mind grows strong ; 
and as the body decays the same process is in active 
operation in the mind. In infancy the body is weak 
so is the mind ; but as the child grows to be a man, 


manner? Picture to yourself one of 
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the intellect also becomes strengthened. Paul says, Air is the food of tl the nose is to 

When [was a child | spake as 2 ¢ hild, I und 4¥ th se wh rt the m th S » 7 : rt : ite the 
seh + , — ° , ' , 

stood as a child, I thought as a child; but when process of eating 7 und tonene 


became a man, I put away childish things.” Aste detect what ris not tn swallowed, and the 





















man grows weak and decrepit in old age, and feebly mouth acco v1 tones, fish-bones 
totters in the downward path to the grave, the mind | seeds, and similar ind like man- 
gradually relaxes its firm hold of the mighty truths ner, by the 1 _the dust : vervwhere 
it once gra ped, and becomes also feeble. Prison in the at nhere, is care 1 it; little 
ers in dungeons and bastiles, as they gradually | i cts. too small to be "i m enter- 
come enfeebled and emaciated from disease and ing; poisonous gases arc } ying their 
sickuess, improper and insufficient food and exers ; rm or any harm at y the air 
become also enfeebled in mind, and frequently lose is so warmed that, how t bring 
their sanity. It is also wellknown that persons iu no chill to the most d And vet there 
sickness, when the body is in a fee ble condition, fr re persons who, fi tt by force of 
quently become partially insane for the tim li habit } itl t hs 1 oth 
this but serves to increase the necessity for the pre ers, who delit r na 
per education of the bodily powers. tur os i with the 
Physical education does not, however, refer 
to the proper strengthening of muscle, but it has Now 1 to th . ten: 
reference also to the preservation of healt] Man’ } an : on 
strength is of but little avail if he be so ignorant as | ggome “f Vi sak tee ;, having 
to understand nothing of the laws by which that 4 mother » will wat rnd he ite 
strength may be retained. He who knows 1 thing | eqn tor te oan 
of the laws pertaining to health, and who continnal- And wha ost é out! 
lv infringes ‘those laws, must of course suffer the searce] Teer ‘ 
pe nalties of his negligence. The gourmand who ; meet 
dulges to excess every luxury, soon becomes a dj teeth mot ’ le 
peptic, and drags through life gloomily. The rec As his chan were bett 9 lined” 
ies8s man 1s kicked i nd buffeted through life, rei V- babe of comin 4 tron bh dy 
ing blows and bruises from the right and trom the | and a soun h 
left. He who pays no attention to ventilation, soor : nor al ) a 
becomes diseased, and wastes away permanently 4 | ay early st 
consumptive. He who neglects his teeth, eventual- Doctot , ast 
ly is deprived of them, and is compelled to do with- Jams are not *t 
out them. So it goes. Kvery sanitary law that is ery > nine 
infringed or broken, brings the penalty with it, and channel - 
he who is heedless of the teachings of nature mus 
be the sufferer. pana A gg ' + 4 
If it is understood that there is an intimate and). “yest Bares bes a. A pl 
mutual dependence of mind and body; that one ,, ee iis criihieg,. ates 
: . : 7s the Mmperor barpaross ave | mn your 
must be strong and healthy. that the other may be ) 40 poe agli Be " 5 ae 
sound ; that disease of the body ultimately produ ag op lite th - “ 
ces to a certain extent disease of mind ; and that Fd ‘- ; ” 
the physical labor of the world can not only be per- ages ape ere oe —_ 
ormed with greater rapidity but with much great wag ages ‘ " a —s 
ease when done by muscles which ree haan subject ; hl aa tram _ wg ouga 
ed to a rigid and systematic training,—the 1 ces . hos ce — Lnd we 
of a proper physic al education will be duly felt and, ; 4. - f oe br a iP genet ea 
1_— Pottsville Dem. Stand gonabaganenbeny yysconges 1 ee 
ome car’ 1, ou ts per 
+ manentiy narrows 
MOUTHS CLOSED, LITTLE FOLKS. _ The time for corres Had 
; our mot 3 pr 1 our there 
A baby’s nose is a laughable object. And yetit> wong } ‘pa 
s not an object to be sneezed at. It may be flat ', —— / ‘ - 
and broad, and homely and give no sign of its future : ' Lah 
atline toman, Grecian, pug, turn-up, aguiline, or > 2. » Witla 
I yund and ha r nor 
what-not. But, when you have had your laugh, and me” . eal 
+ ‘ , : _  protrua 1} hich 
vexed yourseli with guessing, the nose remains, ana , g ly 
3a very useful organ. I do not believe that noses . 
were given merely from a wise foresight that some -p., aw 
us would need themto restour spectacles on; 1 
or lest the odor of th spring violets ‘sho ld go to ,, > 2! iy imate: 
waste: or to provide a living for the makers of pock- os — p . ‘ pid 
et-handkerchiefs. We are created too like the ; sorry , regu 


ower avimals In all other respects, to differ greatly 


from them in this. Your nose, my farmer’s boy ee 
and that of the clever old horse you ride to water, NOt LOW Mady ca y-books 
have a use in common—a use which would exist Without opening their mout ! r out their 
\ } ] | +} ) | ye 7 o 
though all men and every beast were stone-blind | tOngucs. And then 1 I you can 
and sould n + raar aiag 5 patie j | 4 } 1 = hely to nr + ) ) nnear 
al a could not wear giasses, anc though handker- wep, * I — x , 4 appre 
chiefs and the fragrant flowers with which we scent , 20¢e. Let the most exp1 ve feature of the whole 
! } " . _ wiv siong ¢ +, . , ’ . : - 
them, were equally unknown. ‘The nose was meant | '#¢® g!ve Signs oF sire 1, firmness, manly vigor 


to breathe with. and womat iy Bweetness. Use itior its proper office 
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in chewing the food; and for the rest, keep it clear for demagogues,—political suicides, wasting th 
of whatever soils it. So will taste and smell both | strength in sectional strife and party hate, like tl 
be preserve d to you, and a kiss from your clean ly fabled Be lleroph yn in the plain of Wandering 
be ever welcome Would vou have believed so’ suming themselves 
much of health and happiness depended on shutting Athens in her earlier days was a pured 
the mouth lhe people met much as we doin « ywh-mé 
transa d their yusiness l T Sa 
mal ( yt turpl tly tia i "i 
“> > e,4 ¢ ~~ . ‘ :) 
4t nt tho Stutoe -|{ yond discuss nd passit ordinances 
Spirit of the State Journals. : ing ces 
C a dges ids, cattle-roaming and ponds i 
— - 
¢ ' duca 1, however, provided s is 
THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO GOVERNMENT. ;,, ~~ -e able to pay for au 
i i y ‘ ae it 4 way ‘ aeia ‘ 
At no other time in our nation ry has tl nedaroe ach pupil. While 
demand been irget hat t pat I t t ling, wW Q g 
thoroughly furnished for every od wi in { )] ntion 1 10 ni 
Anxious hearts a eage \\ " pract 
the resuit An al I t} I I At 
» phys t la t} 
vi ve wea rls al 
| Yr f y ] 5 i. 
Ui ti Ul al f I sc] ' er ai 
lt ‘ ] <] Ss oF 
hings b P esa pi 
future, str N l t L 
AUP | » ao 1 i 
} } ’ ‘ 
; ? 
can OuLY it cf 
One } a 
| i 
VO! y 
7 
i i Or | 
W t +1 = 
, 1 ’ ot W 
: j ds ill 
' 
. l ; 
‘ 
P : 
‘ i a 
| 
d: ; i 
me 
(‘or , 
t }. { 
ch ¢ ’ 
mag I I a rul 7 
rath \ ’ 
In “ 
ATAU V T 
! i) S ry 
ni a r one 1 
evil mu ensn 1} t ’ | OV Lé t 
the course of ¥ r | orical rea t ’ reed ther ( eu 
struck by the constant recurre! . it er] r 
, = + , ‘ i c 
has been recorded time and tim f ) } 
of history is luminous with the truth t t rl place g 
such a nat Atl ~ : ta, § \ t { n of { t 
-ome. Pola iE 1 pre ay f 
has been shaken ve fi , tud a 6 d: but s weres 
t ) } dt a i} md } + " d i ] on! ro 
»f nations, while others hav | t ( ind has ( I catastr 
the « I ] ot 3 ( i £ C ODDI d { { 
primary fuudamental princi errat of the op; d to 
ernment, and the spirit 
and legislation were founded. f ‘ 1] followed still farther 
And in no respect is this prop true es of domination, of dynasty, and ev inges 
more plainly to be discerned in its ¥ ng! il existenc uid be r by 
regard to the primary idea of a gov ent d tching t edueat al systems of different 1 
system of education. Given, a pu ( tions 
form of government where the m rule l It disproves nothing to say, as has oft ee! 
‘ * . . 
must have an edacational system that conforn Lid. that brutalized, uneducated, barbaric nations 
it, both inspirit and in fact They must be; or, have often overcome cultivated ones. Looking but 
blinded by pre judices, enslaved by sunperstitiens.a . little more closely into the matter, subjecting th 
depraved by nameless vices, they |} fit tox nations named and their institutions to a more rig 
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examination, you will see at once that those so-call- of mind and heart. Reading, w e arithmeti 


ed cultivated nations had, by centralized education, and geography are well—they are tant But 
sunk themselves (and by this | mean the dominant habits of patient thought, of 

classes) so deeply into sensuality and slothful indul- critical discrimination, of jud 3 d 

gence of all kinds, and had so degraded the masses, better—they are indispensabl Iloweve 

that their nation, as a whole, was inferior to another boy may have acquired of tl rmer, if he ha 


nation without their arts and culture, whose equali- succeeded in laying a foundat for the upbuildins 














ty of cultivation, rude though it may have been, of the latter, he is illy qualified for the duties and 
gave a superiority of intellectual condition.—/i/s- trials of life Ile is poorly ted 
nots Teacher cisely here that we err in ot ite of ft 
os of the educat of those 
THE RELATION OF THE HOME TO THESCHOOL. “self-made m They 
While it is justly claimed that there has beena 4% demic culture ; bul they 
very great improv ment in the condition of our sss ya yer wills; thoroug ’ 
schools, as compared with what it was fifty years = the app Ps 
go, yet when we remember how much has been et y mae bic to t 
written and spoken and done to a :complish th _ ” a ter 
change—the vast amount of earnest thought, of bstacte ra 
zeal, of enthusiasm, of patient labor expended,—it “4 ful : 
must be confessed that the result is by no means + 
ommensurate with the effort made to obtain it hab t " 
The engine has worked sluggishly, laboriously, with 2"¢ nat , 
side motion and friction; but with very much I 
progress than the power which was applied promised 
What has been the retarding force? V hat tube: 
hief ob ta le Wi h has kept back the car of edt : u t 
prog rat hose who have had the D&S’ par! 
tr charge have, at times, almost lost hone « th hi 
b it to the terminus of a broad, well-I: doing any . 
t] universal educatio The opposing pow | 
er is undoubtedly mplex. The obstacle is many ite with ¢ 
But one persistent hindrance, the ev mn 
truding obstruction, is the fact that parents do not ” : 
Hi 
i 
eral % 
cag 
. wail 
the fire-side. It grows partly out of a natural dis INJURIOUS HON 
position to evade justly imposed obligation, and BH f i) é 
partly out of a very pre valent error concerning t] Sch ’ Uy , 
essentials of a good education. Most men, if asked Objections ee] 
what they intend by the phrase, a good education | our schools ool s 
for a boy or girl, would reply, a thorough knowledge | the pup 
{ those branches usually taught in our public , stud more than 1 ouck 
schools. A ve ry little observation and re fle. tion | ally suffer from hav 0 ) 
will show that this is not necessarily true. The an- tasks. The obj 
swer of the Greek philosopher, Aristippus, was consideration, and, if t 
much nearer the truth—that youth should be tanght | systems should be so 1 fied i t 
“ those things they will need most to use when they | evils complained of should b 
become men.”’ It is not the boy who has during } is is no doubt true and 


school days acquired the greatest amountofknowl- number of girls an 
edge, who is the most thoroughly educated; but it suffer from an ex 
is he who, while he is acquiring this knowledge, has | system is deranged and th i] j 
had secured to him, or rather, by the help of others, paired, and premature deat 3a) IS SOI 





has secured for himself, the most complete develop- times the fatal consequence of this vi ition of na 
ment and discipline of all his faculties and powers | ture’s laws Are our schools 1 n for 
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breaking down of the health and strength of so 
many promising youth? Is it the fault of our schools 


alone or in part, that so many carry the honors of 


their graduation toan untimely grave? This is an 
important question and should be thoroughly con- 
sidered. From a very careful examination of this 
subject for a series of years, I am fully satisfied that 
our schoels are not responsible for the decay of 
physical strength and vigor that is so often lament- 
ed. But there are other causes which are producing 
these disastrous results. It is mental excitement 
out of school, to which these evils are to be mainly 
attributed. 

It is the light literature of the day and the vile 
trash with which the press is teeming, that is so 
sadly weakening and deranging the mental organism 
of the young. It is not the study of our schools 
alone; but the sensation tales and stories inthe Led- 
gers and Dime Novels that are undermining the 
health and corrupting the morals of the present 
day. ‘To be convinced of this, we need only to visit 
our circulating libraries, and periodical depots to 
learn what amass of crude, puerile and often ob 
jectionable matter is furnished as food for the mind. 
Mhis is being devoured with the greatest eagerness 
by most of the pupils attending our schools; and 
the inevitable consequence is, that their brains and 
nervous systems are excited to the highest intensity 
of feeling, and all their worst passions aroused. 

It is not easy to enumerate all the evils produced 
by this excessive excitement of the passions and 
the brain. Alarge number of pupils, even in the 
dead hours of the night, are intensely engrossed in 
the perusal of works, on no page of which ought 
the eye of youth ever to rest. 

Such a practice, besides its immoral tendency, 
completely destroys all the dis¢ iplinary power ol 
the schools. Habits of continued, patient, concen- 
trated thought are broken up, and a large part of 
that which is learned in school is crowded out of the 
mind and is soon forgotten. 

Parents sometimes complain that their children 
are obliged to study four or five hour 
to learn the lessons assigned them. his is undoubt- 
edly true, but the difficulty is not in the 
the lessons, but in the conditions of the menta 
‘rs, that have been rendered uniit f j 
any concentrated efforts. Let any one make the 
trial and attempt to demonstrate a proposition i 
Geometry, after his mind has been inflamed by 
glowing description of the views and foll 
imaginary monster, and he will 


s out of school 





; ‘ 
length of 
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DOW- 


. 0 Aer » ¢ . 
or study or ior 


ies of some 
1 no longer be dis- 
posed tocomplain that the ordinary tasks of th 
school-room are too long. His own ex 


-onvince him where the difficulty lies. 


perience W 


There are doubtless some few children who ar 
injured by studying too much in school. Those 
a delicate frame and a feeble constitution may, if 


they are ambitious to excel, tax their minds too se- 
verely, but these are exceptions to the general 
rule, and ought to be watched both by parents and 
teachers. But where there is one injured by study- 
ing foo much, there are hundreds who might and 
ought to study more. The lessons now assigned to 
be learned in our schools are not two-thirds of the 
length they were formerly. 

rhe remedy for the evil complained of must be 
sought in the vigilance of parents, and in the united 
efforts of the friends of education. The public 
taste is evidently becoming more and more vitiated 
every year, as the demand for these publications is 
constantly increasing. The vilest and most ob- 


jectionable of them are now being scattered broad- 
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cast, and like the frogs of Egypt, are filling every 
f JI 5 3 


part of our land. 

Objections are sometimes urged against our 
schools that the teachers are negligent in their su- 
pervision of the school yard and grounds, and that 
there is often a want of neatness in and around the 
schools. Such things ought notto be. There is 
no duty of a teacher more important and impera- 
tive than that of inspecting daily every part of the 
school premises, so that nothing can be seen that 
will leave a stain upon the youthfal mind. Many 
of our school yards, with but little labor and ex. 
pense, can be ornamented with shrubbery and flow. 
ers, and rendered attractive and pleasing to the eye 
Such aids to education should not be overlooked or 
undervalued. ‘hey are of great utillty in the for- 
mation of whatever is beautiful and lovely in char- 
acter. Early impressions remain through life and 
tend to elevate or debasethe mind. A taste for th 
beautiful, both in nature and art. cannot be too ear- 
ly or assiduously cultivated ; and the first lessons 
may very wisely be taught in the school room.—F 
I. Schoolmaster. 

ao 
THE TEACHER'S POWER. 

Every well-informed instructor of youth has doubt- 
less read Prof. Huntington’s paper on “ Unconscious 
Tuition,” and has felt how true it is that the teach- 
er’s every look, word and motion, contributes its part 
in the education of hispupils ; and more than al! 
these, how his self-hood impresses itself on their na- 
tures, moulding each one of them, to some extent 
in his own image. It must strike every thoughtfu 
map, however, that this moulding power is possessed 
to a much greater extent by some men than others 

In its higher manifestatiens, it awes, subdues and 
leads captive at will. Like genius, it cannot be de- 
scribed, nor can its sources be explored. Itsits en- 
throned in regal state in the inmost recesses of! 
man’s nature. [Irom it spring those Promethea: 
fires that kindle in other souls the fusing flames o! 
living thought. It renders its possessor a natura! 
leader of men— fitted to succeed in all thoss 

kings in which mind is to be shaped and di- 
rected ; and whether he be sovereign or beggar, it 


-oOne 


undertak 
] 


makes him the kingliest of men. 
Vithout this power, no one, however earnest, how- 
‘ver laborious, however faithful, can hope for emi- 
her. It is not mental power 
s known the acutest intellects, aided 
by deep and varied learning, sail their bark over the 
without 


‘ean of s¢ 


nt success as a tea 


lone, for who h 


ciety, creating a ripple on its 
surface It is not moral -power, for m any a good 
mav, honest and devout, “goes onward through 
fe,” scarcely escaping the contempt of his neigh- 
bors. It is something different too from physical 


1 
| 


power, for the veriest Hercules, with the terrifying 
concomitants ofa thundering voice and grim visage, 
if he relies on these annot now, however it 
may have been in the times of our grand-fathers, 
govern a school of the smallest boys. Heshall soon 
find himself tied down by their wiles and tricks as 
securely as Gulliver by his hair in the isle of Liliput 
This power is no one of these, neither is it all of 
them combined. Whatever the mysterious som 
thing may be, its manifestations are made through 
a vitality most intense, but diverse as the tempera- 
ments of men,—not an animal vitality merely,—but 
a vitality that energizes the whole being, and flash- 
es from its possessor as an electric spark, or flows 
with the quiet of a great magnetic current. 

This power comes not with endeavor, but like the 
all-creating imagination of the poet, is born with its 
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possessor. It is necessary then that a young man, 
before entering upon the teacher's profession, which 
requires this element so absolutely for the control 
and direction of turbulent youth, should be a dis- 
eerner of spirits, and be able to determine what 
manner of man he is. If he should find, after inves- 
tigation and trial, that he is deficient in. this great 
essential. let him abandon teaching at dnce, and not 
continue to harass the young and wear himself out 
in a calling in which he can never attain to any dis- 
tinction. 
It is 
this power 
broadened and deepened by experience and culture, 
for if this were the case we should derive but litt 
advantage from normal and other training schools. 
These institutions can foster the germ, though they 


to be inferred, however, that because 
is innate, it is not susceptible of being 


not 


¢eannot create it. 

We have heard much since this war began, of the 
importance of military education ; and many sneers 
have been indulged in at the expense of what have 
been termed political and yet we may 
rest assured of one thing,—that West Point neve! 


made a great general, and never will ; the produc 
‘ 


rencrais ; 





ion of drill-masters and engineers, exhausts 
its capabilities. Alexanders, Hannibals, and Cwe- 
ars are not the products of military schools, with 
their but are shaped by 
a higher power. Neither can a commercial colleg 
make eminent merchants ; work 
it has made clever book-keepers and accountants 
The inference from.all this is, that much effort 
wasted in trying to force na She may be led 
but resists compulsion with a dogged pertinacity 
that always wins at last. We don’t make sufficient 
allowance for our natural bent, in selecting our vi 
eations in life, and the result is that things general- 
ly have got into a most perplexing and inextrica- 
ble muddle. We attempt to make into a doctor, 
a boy whose every taste, and all whose natural abil 
lities tend to that profession which has been face 
tiously termed “ the perfection of human reason ; ” 
and we succeed in converting into a very indifferent 
physician, a st nature intended should 
a splendid lawyer—if it can be sup 
posed natureever grew any timber for that purpose ! 
And so we 
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ture. 
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k of timber 
be worked into 
go through all the professions and trades, 
How often 
+4 NOt deficient in ability for the su 
ul pursuit of a calling congenial to them, but 


mn for this highest 


being no exception. 


ao we see mie 


cess 





without a single qualificati of pro 








iessions, 





th no sympathy for the young, no gene 
us love for learning, with no aptitude to govern or 
teach—thrust themselves into it, and hang to it 
+} 4 } Pf 
through years of unbroken failure, hoping, as 
they shift from one school to another, at last to hit 
upon the | that shall unbar the rusty bolts to 
success? Failing to make a just estimate of them- 
selves, their lives and their energies are alike wast- 
( - Hadi r. Onio Dt ccatzonal Monthly. 
DP 
WHAT OUGHT A NORMAL SCHOOL TO DO? 

There are ¢hree things which itis not fair to ex- 

ect, or to demand, of Normal Schools. First, it 


not fair to expect that they will always be conducted 


without any mistakes. Their teachers are men of 
ke passions and failings with others; and, though 
they may be never so earnest, faithful, able, and 


conscientious, yet, ‘it is haman:to err,’ and I pro- 
test against condemning a thing for one or two mis- 


takes. 


o- 
Again, it is not fair to xpect that the pu 
pils of these schools shall all be furnished with some 
infallible processes warranted to be successful 
teaching the several branches oo} irning 
which they have merely to use as the organ-grind 
turos the crank of his instrument ‘rue teaching 


is no such mechanical thing 
well drilled in 


the suggestion 3 and 


principles 
expel 
he familiar with numerous and « it pl 
he may know very definitely what he wishes to 
complish,—indeed, the 
be furnished thus far: 





well-prepared te 
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cesses he will originate or adapt himself, they will 
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year the stamp of his own ty, and willb 
suited to the circumstane: ) l rticuiar schoo 
Lastly, it isnot fair to Normal 
‘J "hee . 1 ’ 
Scnool cal make a good t young 
person » enter t P. 1 
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Says the latin proverod, \ } t mad 
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OBJECT TEACHING. two distinct methods of teaching litt 
The “ stand-stills” in education predict that this children, viz: the inductive or synthetic method 
beautiful and philosophical system of primary in- and the deductive or analytic method The first 


t lature, begins with perceptions or sens 





struction will run its course and come to naught. | true to 
“It is a humbug,” says one. “Itis charlatanism,”’ ideas, and ends with the deductions of reasen; th 
says another. But as soon as either attempts t second begins with the deductions of reason an 
give an idea of object teaching, it becomes evident ends with the primary facts of sense. The first b 
that what he condemns is not the system at all, but ¢ vith concrete ideas and ends with abstra 

an abuse of it, or more | 

single feature of it. ‘he discussions eccurring in ends with the concrete. The first begins with facts 
teachers’ associations and institutes, and in educa- a nds th generalizations ; the second begin 


ikely a misconception of ions; the second begins with abstract ideas an 





tional jonrnals, as well as oceasional efforts to en vith generalizations and ends with facts. Tl 
" ‘ } , ] ~ ; } a] +h . 
body the system in practice in our schools, s!} yegins V processes and ends with rules; the se 


very conclusiveiy that this subject is imperfect) id wit id ends with pr sses. The } 
understood by the great majority of teachers to of : t Ideas before w | 
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educators. Eliminate from the instruction of « 3 Lf 1 ruts for so time yet. The most that w 
primary schools whatever belongs to the inductive can hope for is tha principles of object teaching @ 1 
method of Pestalozzi, and but little would be left of w y and by » primary instraction.—Ohze { 
the progress made therein during the past fifty yea 





